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uates are found 
in the most im- 
portant schools 
of the country. 





Home of Gregg School 


Unusual Features 


A new feature for 1916 will be a six weeks’ Re- 
porting Course, conducted by Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
for teachers who wish to increase their speed. 





A special class for teachers of other systems wish- 
ing to change to Gregg Shorthand gives valuable 
suggestions as to handling the work in changing 
from other systems to Gregg Shorthand. 


Visits to big business houses of Chicago to observe 
actual working conditions of modern industry 
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Write for copy of the 1916 booklet and reserve these 
six weeks now for your professional advancement. 


GREGG SCHOOL: 6 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Disciplinary Value of the Study of Shorthand 


By Miss Grace Borland, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


{Reap perore THE Nationat SHortHann Teacners’ Association, in Cuicaco, Dec., 1913] 


AVING been asked to talk a few 
H moments on this subject, which 

has been so ably handled at so 
many conventions throughout the country, 
and written about in various business 
magazines, I am not before you to add 
light upon it to the “seasoned” teacher, 
but in the hope that some, newer in the 
profession, may get a better idea of the 
real mental discipline resulting from a 
thorough training in shorthand. 

The value of any subject as a study 
should be measured by the power it de- 
velops in the student to think, to plan, to 
execute; the degree of vigor, poise and 
alertness in mental activities which it pro- 
duces. 

Judged by this standard, the possibili- 
ties of mental discipline involved in short- 
hand training are unquestionably very 
great. 

Latin and Greek are incorporated into 
our high school courses to develop the 
power of exact thinking; the power to ob- 
serve, to compare and to judge. Studying 
stenography is more like the study of 
these ancient and highly respected lan- 
guages than like any other branch, for 
much the same mental processes are in- 
volved ; exactness, observation, comparison 
and judgment are constantly brought into 
play. 

Exact thinking is developed by insisting 
upon accuracy of outlines, of the minutae 
of shorthand penmanship and of transcript. 
Exact thinking can only be developed by 
inteyse concentration. Taking dictation 
or reporting a speaker requires a concen- 
tration and nerve control scarcely equalled 
by any other specific training begun in a 
high school course. The mind cannot 
wander, nor tle hand cease its action, for 


“he who hesitates is lost’—or loses the 
connecting links in his subject matter. 

Observation, intelligent comparison and 
judgment must constantly be brought into 
play by the amateur when taking un- 
familiar words in order to develop word- 
building ability. 

Mathematics, aside from its utilitarian 
value, is studied to develop reasoning 
power. One of the keenest pleasures it 
has been my privilege to enjoy from my 
teaching of first-year stenography is that 
pleasure of seeing reasoning power quicken 
and grow, ofttimes in what has at first ap- 
peared to be a “hopeless. case.” The 
mathematics of real life may be made to 
produce vigor, alertness and poise just as 
well as the abstract study. 

Memory, perhaps, is as well developed 
by mathematics as by any of the academic 
branches, through committing rules, 
theorems, tables, ete. In _ shorthand, 
memory is strengthened by committing 
wordsigns and rules, but much more prac- 
tically developed by requiring the mind to 
retain many words of the dictator, while 
writing others. 

Mental arithmetic and rapid calculation 
are given place on our school courses part- 
ly to develop alertness, mental and phy- 
sical activity. To take rapid dictation 
one must think quickly, act quickly in re- 
sponse to the thought, must be a “live 
wire” every minute. It might be some- 
what strenuous on the instructor, but some 
of our slow, plodding, hard-working 
students, with the ponderous brain which 
acts deliberately,.should have a course in 
shorthand. 

To pursue a course in shorthand without 
a good knowledge of English is like build- 
ing a house upon the sand. In fact, learn- 
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462 THE 
ing stenography is a study of English from 
the practical side, giving the student spe- 
cific, utilitarian training in his mother 
tongue. The prospective amanuensis or 
reporter must work at his English seri- 
ously; he must get the true meaning of 
words, the relation of clauses to other 
parts of the sentence, their interdepend- 
ence and their force; he must comprehend 
construction, become familiar with the use 
of synonyms, and the relation existing be- 
tween derivative words and their roots. 

The process of working out the thought 
involved in brief, often hurriedly-written 
shorthand notes, turning spoken thought 
thus recorded into faultless English and 
correct print is an exercise which gives a 
discipline of the greatest value, and such 
a practical command of language as can 
be gotten from no other one study. 

I wonder if your pupils can spell. 
Mine can; many different ways! Lack of 
thoroughness in the elementary English 
branches, because not enough attention is 
paid throughout the grades to the educa- 
tional foundation, and too much to the 
superstructure, brings to us in the high 
schools a harvest of incorrect spellers. 
The stenograpic course, taken internally, 
is an antidote for poor spelling. In tran- 
scribing his notes the stenographer be- 
comes his own critic, his own proof reader, 
and for discipline in practical English 
there is nothing better than proof reading. 
The work acts as a corrective in spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, syllabication, 
paragraphing and style. And it is marvel- 
ous in its possibilities for increasing the 
students’ vocabulary. 

If my standard is a true one, if the 
value of a study can be rightly measured 
by the power .it develops in the student to 
think, to plan, and execute, and by the 
vigor, poise, and mental alertness it pro- 
duces in him, then shorthand must be ac- 
corded a place neck and neck with Eng- 
lish, mathematics and foreign languages; 
with Latin and Greek for exact thinking; 
with mathematics for reasoning and plan- 
ning; and with English and spelling for 
bringing the plan out of the realm of hazy 
ideas into a clear reality. 

The commercial value of shorthand has 
never been questioned since the time of 
Cicero, and as aptly illustrating that point 
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I want to repeat this parody which I 
found some time ago in the Gregg Writer: 
Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her, 
Did he divorce her? No, not he! 
He made her study stenography. 
And now, as far as we can tell, 
His wife keeps Peter very well! 
To illustrate my point I have added this 
to the parody: 
With cultured mind now Peter's wife, 
Enjoys a much more happy life. 
With vigor, she has learned to plan 
How to get work for the old man, 
And executes her plan, don't fret! 
For Peter’s wife's a suffragette. 


oOo 
The Sentinel at Pompeii 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Convention Held at Hotel McAlpin, New York, April 20, 21 and 22, 1916 





Orricers ror 1916-1917 
President, George P. Eckels, Brushton High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-President, E. E. Kent, Auburn Business School, Auburn, N. Y. 
Secretary, D. A. McMillin, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 
Assistant Secretary, John J. Arnao, Jr., Newark, N. J. 
Treasurer, L. B. Matthias, High School Bridgeport, Conn. 
Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. L. B. Matthias, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Executive Board: 


D. A. McMillin, Secretary, Newark, N. J. 

F. B. Moore, Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J. 

F. L. Mark, Heffley School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. G. Healey, Evander Childs High School, New York City. 

C. W. Stowell, Bryant & Stratton Business College, Providence, R. I. 
M. H. Bigelow, High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Reported by Walter E. Ingersoll 


HE nineteenth annual convention of 

the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association was opened, with a 
large attendance, in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York—the fourth 
meeting to be held in that city—-Thursday 
afternoon, by the president, Mr. W. E. 
Bartholomew. The president’s address 
embodied a strong plea 
for the adoption of a 
plan of publishing the 
proceedings of each 
year’s meeting. Mr. 
Bartholomew seemed to 
have a premonition of the 
exceptionally helpful pa- 
pers that were to follow 
him during the three- 
days’ sessions, and his 
recommendations gained 
approval as the conven- 
tion progressed. When 
the business meeting was 
reached and the publica- 
tion of the proceedings 
came up for considera- 
tion, there was, therefore, 
no opposition to the 
printing of the papers so 
that they. would be accessible to all. 
While the attendance and the enroll- 
ment were slightly below that of last year, 
the opinion expressed frequently through- 
out the meeting was that the addresses 
were of a higher order, showing greater 
preparation and appealing more strongly 
to the needs and problems of the com- 
mercial teaching profession than was per- 


G. P. Ecxets 
President E. C. T. A., 1916-1917 


haps true of any program of a previous 
convention. 
An Inspiring Program 

On the pogram there were two women 
speakers, one commercial statistician, one 
college president, one banker, one promi- 
nent business man, one university pro- 
fessor, one lawyer and law school dean, 
and a number of teach- 
ers of commercial sub- 
jects in the public and 
private schools. 

The program repre- 
sented a great deal of 
time, thought and labor, 
with the co-operation of 
many teachers, and the 
executive committee 
should be commended 
for the very successful 
meeting. The program 
showed no “padding” 
and it was not put to- 
gether hastily or in an 
impromptu manner. Some 
of the speakers are 
known to be hard to get 
for such occasions, and it 
must have required con- 
siderable persuasion to obtain them. 

The larger aspects of commercial edu- 
cation, both from the theoretical and prac- 
tical viewpoint, were ably treated by the 
selected experts at the general meet- 
ings, while the specialized branches re- 
ceived due consideration in the round- 
table sessions, in the preparation of the 
topics for which it was evident that many 
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concerned. 





heads had _ been 
The Principal Speakers 

On the general program were the fol- 
lowing speakers: Dr. Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, president of Girard College; Prof. 
John R. Wildman, New York University; 
Mr. F. A. Tibbetts, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City; Mr. Roger W. Bab- 
son, president of Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization; Mr. F. C. Schwedtman, the 
National City Bank; Prof. Frank H. Som- 
mer, dean of the New York University 
Law School; Mr. Percy Strauss, of R. H. 
Macy & Co.; Mr. W. E. Dengler, of the 
Philadelphia Business College; and Mr. 
J. S. Knox, of the Knox School of Sales- 
manship and Business Efficiency. 

A program with so 
much conscientious, clear- 
headed and _ industrious 
direction behind it is 
quite worth coming to 
hear from any point in 
the Eastern states. 


capable 


Important Questions Passed 


Upon 
The association went 
on record as _ indorsing 


the movement to secure a 
special division of Com- 
mercial Education in the 
Department of Education 
at Washington. A com- 
mittee was appointed to 
co-operate with the Com- 
missioner of Education in 
his efforts to secure such a division, the 
committee being similar to the one ap- 
pointed by the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 


W. E. 
President E. C. T. A., 1915-1916 


One of the most important reports con- 
sidered by the Association was that pre- 
sented by the Committee on College En- 
trance Credits. The committee found that 
certain colleges are not only giving credit 
for work done in high schools, but that 
they are going one step farther and estab- 
lishing courses especially attractive to the 
commercial group of high school pupils. 
Notable among the institutions granting 
such credits are: University of Chicago, 
University of Wisconsin, University of 
Minnesota, Ohio State University, New 
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York University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance. 
ported that the giving of entrance credit 
will result in better teaching in the high 
schools, give commercial subjects more dig 


The committee re- 


nity in the eyes of literary teachers, en 
courage college men and women to enter 
commercial teaching, and enable pupils 
who had not intended to complete the high 
school a college course. 
The report was signed by J. C. Evans, 
chairman; William A. Barber, William 
Wiener, G. P. Eckels, William Fairley. 

For a number of years there has been 
no printed report of the proceedings of the 
E. C. T. A. Acting upon the president's 
recommendation, this question was brought 
up in the business meet 
ing and it was referred 
to the Executive Board 
with power to act. 


course to elect 


Round Tables 


The round-table con- 
ferences a feature 
adopted in 1915—were 
held in the clean, well- 


lighted and commodious 
rooms of the Packard 
School, located in the im- 
mediate vicinity of con- 
vention headquarters. 
There four round- 
table conferences, wisely 


were 


arranged in two series so 
that there was the least 
conflict of subjects, each 
being given an hour and a half. The 
papers and discussions on penmanship, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and private school 
management will be made accessible to 
members of the association and others who 
are interested. Inquiries regarding the 
publication of the proceedings should be 
made to the secretary of the association. 
Friday Evening Entertainment 

The entertainment feature of the con- 
vention was in the capable hands of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. The program 
consisted of the Weber Male Quartette of 
New York, Mart King, story-teller, and 
Frederick Dunworth, “the man myster- 
ious.” The talented performers furnished 
delightful divertisement for the members 
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and their guests until nearly midnight. 
There was some dancing in the Winter 
Garden on the same floor, where the ex- 
hibits were installed, following the enter- 
tainment in the ball room. 
The New Officers 

Mr. George P. Eckels, of the Brush- 
ton High School, Pittsburgh, was elected 
president for the coming year. Mr. Eck- 
els is well known to the readers of this 
magazine, having been formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand As- 
sociation, and a frequenter of conventions 
both in New York and in Chicago for many 
years. Mr. Eckels and con- 
vincing speaker, and has participated free- 


is an able 
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ly in the discussions at meetings of com- 
mercial teachers. Mr. E. E. Kent, of the 
Auburn Business School, Auburn, New 
York, was chosen vice-president. The ro 
tation vacancies on the executive board 
were filled by the election of two favor- 
ably known and successful schoolmen, Mr. 
F. B. Moore, of the Rider-Moore & Stew- 
art School, Trenton, New Jersey, and Mr. 
F. L. Mark, of the Heffley School, Brook- 
lyn. 

The executive board selected New York 
as the place of meeting for next year, but 
the association by more than a two-thirds 
vote rescinded its action and chose Balti- 
more. 


oO 


The Gregg Round Table 


Chairman: J. C. Evans, Plainfield, New Jersey 


HE attendance at the Gregg Round 

I Table conference was not only 
larger than ever, but the enthusiasm 

was as usual a marked factor. Mr. Evans 
found it necessary to limit the discussions 
and to adjourn the meeting because the 
room was assigned to another conference, 
before all who were desirous of 
speaking had an opportunity to do so. 


those 


Three important subjects were discussed 
briefly—Back to the Fundamentals, by Mr. 
Gregg; The Certification of Teachers, by 
Mr. Ingersoll; and How the Busy Teacher 
May Maintain or Acquire Speed. 

Mr. Gregg declared that it was his be- 
lief that the work of the shorthand ,de- 
partment could be increased from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent by the adoption of 
eficiency principles in the teaching of 
shorthand. He said that shorthand pen- 
manship was the first fundamental in the 
new efficiency methods of teaching Gregg 
Shorthand. “To effect this revolution in 
the teaching of shorthand,” he continued, 
“only one thing is needed, and that is a 
real appreciation of its value by teachers 
and then the determination to carry it into 
operation.” Mr. Gregg’s address will ap- 
pear in full in a later number of the maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Ingersoll said that the purpose of 
the plan of certification of teachers adopted 


by the Gregg Shorthand Federation was to 
furnish a standard for grading teachers 
with regard to their qualifications. “The 
objects of our certification plan are,” he 
said “(1) to distinguish the teacher of long 
experience, of technical preparation and 
of great teaching ability from the begin- 
ner; (2) to raise the standard of teaching 
shorthand; (3) to provide a permanent 
central bureau for the registration of com- 
petent and experienced teachers of the sys- 
tem; (4) to promote and to protect the in- 
terests of holders of its certificates.” 

The second examination for the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates was held Saturday afternoon, April 
22, in New York. Full information re- 
garding these examinations may be ob- 
tained by writing the secretary of the 
Board of Examiners, 77 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

In the discussion on methods of main- 
taining and acquiring speed while teach- 
ing shorthand, many important points were 
developed, among them being the value of 
the phonograph in this work. 

Among the teachers who participated in 
the discussions were: Miss Emily L. Aus- 
tin, of the East Orange, New Jersey, High 
School; Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, Mr. W. W. 
Lewis, Mr. Fulton, Mr. George P. Eck- 
els, Mr. L. M. Crandall, Mr. C. D. Dum- 
bauld. 
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The Ambitious Guest—IX 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Ambitious Guest—X 
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One Phase of the Anti-Noise Campaign 


[The following letter was written to the New 
York American by a former operator of a 
dictating machine. The name and address of 
the writer are on file in the Gregg Writer 
offices. | 

N YOUR last Sunday’s issue, I believe, 
| there was a very fine article setting 

forth many causes for the alarming 
rate at which New Yorkers’ hearings are 
being ruined by street noises. 

There is one cause, however, not men- 
tioned in your article, which, while affect- 
ing a relatively small percentage of the 
population, is doing proportionately great- 
er harm than all the others put together, 
by reason of the rapidity of its deteriorat- 
ing influence, and by means of the per- 
sistent campaign of advertising conducted 
by at least one of its manufacturers in at 
least one New York newspaper. It prom- 
ises to quickly render useless an ever-in- 
creasing number of men and women mak- 
ing their initial step on a business career. 
I refer to the business dictation machine. 

One who has never operated such a ma- 
chine “every minute of the day producing 
finished typewriting’’ (to use one promi- 
nent manufacturer's own stock argument ) 
every day of the year and every year— 
until one is discharged on account of “in- 
efficiency,” or broken health from the view- 
point of the victim’s physician—cannot 
possibly imagine the terrific strain it puts 
upon even a strong man, not to mention 
the thousands of frail girls who constitute 
the large majority of operators. 

Do you think you yourself could stand 
it? An amount of work is set before you 
which must be finished by closing. To do 
so you must “fly” all day long. This is 
in the face of your own and five or twenty- 
five other typewriters hammering at your 
ears, in addition to the very indistinct, 
hoarse, scratchy voice shouting within one- 
quarter inch of your eardrums, minus most 
of the consonant sounds as is the case with 
the telephone. What kind of eardrums 
and constitutions can stand this? And this 
so-called “dictation” comes through two 
tubes with earpieces like those on a doc- 
tor’s stethoscope, which contrivance was 
invented for magnifying the sound of de- 
fective lungs and air passages. 

To cap the climax, as it were, you are 


forced to have these tubes dangle from 
your ear-lobes constantly. Ask any opera- 
tor what is the worst of her troubles and 
she will answer the ton-weight of these 
ear-tubes. Did you ever attempt to hold 
your arm out horizontally, having nothing 
in your hand, for half an hour only? Then 
how would you like to have these tubes 
hang from your ear-lobes “every minute 
of every day,” without having a chance of 
relief for even the shortest space of time. 

Can you not see your way clear to in- 
augurate, co-operate with, or at least ap- 
prove any campaign which may be insti- 
tuted against the further use of this ma- 
chine? Do you not agree that the cause 
of humanity will be as well served thereby 
as many of the reforms you have urged 
have done? 

Please believe I have no other object in 
this presentation than the hope that there 
may be some good done by the effort. I 
have operated dictating machines, know 
a number of others who have done and are 
now doing so, and know what I am talking 
about. To save these friends from pos- 
sible jeopardy of their positions, I ask 
that you do not use my full name should 
you confer upon me the favor of publish- 
ing this. 

Very sincerely, 


Bb. H.C. 
oO° 
Growth of Shorthand 


EVER before was shorthand in such 
N demand as now. More stenog- 

raphers are earning their living 
each day in this year 1916 than wrote 
shorthand during the first fifty years of 
the Pitmanic era, and I believe I can say 
that there are to-day more stenographers 
in the city of New York alone than could 
have been found in the United States in 
1870—and by “stenographers” I mean 
those who write shorthand, any kind and 
all kinds and for all purposes.—J. N. 
Kimball. 

oO° 


) L. 


w, J 2 Churchill. 
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An Insight into the Stenographer’s Work in the Office of the 
Foreign Trade Advisers, Department of State, of the 
United States Government 


By James R. Power 


viser, formerly the Bureau of Trade 
Relations, was organized in 1903 for 
the purpose of formulating, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State, for the 
instruction of diplomatic and consular 
officers, the requests received from other 
departments, and to prepare from the re- 
sulting despatches such information as 
might be considered to be of value for 
transmittal to the inquiring departments or 
for possible publication by the Department 
of Commerce. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the young Bureau fell heir to an ex- 
tended field of action from the beginning. 
The _ steno- 
graphic force at 
present num- 
bers ten, three 
of whom are 
permanent em- 
ployees under 
civil service, 
the remaining 
seven being 
te m p oraries, 
and of the three 
permanent 
s t enographers, 
two are Gregg 
writers. 


Pea Office of the Foreign Trade Ad- 





ber of words are encountered that do not 
enter into the usual commercial vocabu- 
lary. 

To the newcomer the preparation and 
handling of the mail appears to be rather 
a complicated matter. All correspondence 
is written double-space, with a specified 
width of margin, on single or double, long 
or short paper, as the rules may require, 
with the exception of notes to foreign 
diplomats, which are written triple-space. 
All indentations are five-space, and ad- 
dresses and superscriptions in set form, 
varied according to the position of the in- 
dividual addressed and the rank of the 

de p a rtmental 


officer charged 
with signing 
the different 
classes of cor- 


re s pondence. 
Should there be 
inclosures to a 
communication, 
they are per- 
forated and 
tied to it with 
red, white and 





The work is 
handled 
through the 
head stenographer, who make assignments 
as occasion may arise, and therefore no 
one is restricted to working on any par- 
ticular subject or for any particular in- 
dividual exclusively. The correspondence 
is varied, and consists of the preparation 
of instructions to diplomatic and consular 
officers, writing of telegrams and cable 
messages, filling out of the various forms 
in use as time-savers in the transmission 
of paper to other departments. In writ- 


ing to consular officers with regard to 
trade conditions dealing with almost any 
kind of merchandise that one may be able 


to think of 


and then some—a large num- 





blue silk “di- 

plomatic cord.” 

| Copying _ rib- 

A Swarsuor or THE STENooRAPHERS IN THE Derart- bons are used 
MENT or State, Wasuinoron, D. C. and two car- 


bons made. 
The stenographer indorses the letter of 
inquiry as to the action taken. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to a matter is 
attached to the letter and sent to the dic- 
tator for initialing. After this, one car- 
bon is detached and retained in the office 
while the remainder of the material goes 
to the proper officer for review and signa- 
ture. The second carbon being retained 
for the Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 
the material is returned to the originating 
office which takes a press copy of the let- 
ter. A clerk whose special work it is, reads 
the correspondence over, attaches the in- 
closures if there are any, and directs en- 
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velopes of the requisite size. All papers 
not required for immediate future refer- 
ence are then sent to the Index Bureau. 

This Bureau, which is charged with the 
care of all papers, uses a decimal filing 
classification, and it was recently stated by 
one of the foremost American experts on 
business methods that it “may be taken as 
a model.” 

Foreign cables and domestic telegrams 
are handled in the same manner as corre- 
spondence, but are made with four carbon 
copies ; one to be mailed as a confirmation, 
one for the office files, one for the Tele- 
graph Room, and one to be returned by the 
Telegraph Room to the originating office 
as evidence of despatch. The originals of 
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telegrams and cables are sent to the Index 
Bureau for filing. 

A great deal of time is consumed in 
copying material for transmission to other 
departments, or for inclosure with corre- 
spondence. All matter copied is carefully 
compared with the original, and bears the 
initials of both the copyist and the person 
with whom it is read over. 

The stenographers work hard, but the 
correspondence affords an insight into the 
country’s foreign business which could not 
be otherwise obtained, and is generally of 
a most instructive character. 

From a stenographic standpoint, I be- 
lieve that this is one of the most interest- 
ing offices in an interesting department. 


oO°o 
Inspiration More Powerful Than Force 


chological problems involved in 

handling people and in getting the 
most out of them than the athletic coach. 
He has learned from the grim school of ex- 
perience that with him often lies the power 
to swing a game or to lose one, the power 
to get the most out of his men or to de- 
press them, discourage them and keep them 
from doing their best. 

The following paragraph which has 
been described as a “perfect tabloid essay” 
was first printed in Collier’s Weekly about 
two years ago. As a Collier’s editorial 
writer points out in a recent issue in which 
the paragraph is reprinted by request, 
many things have happened in professional 
baseball since the Athletics won the World 
Series in the fall of 1918, but the principle 
underlying this paragraph is just as true 
now as it was then: 

In the reports of the “World Series” were 
recorded two incidents that go to the very 
heart of human relations. One is McGraw 


lavishing sarcasm on Marquard when he had 
foolishly pitched the wrong sort of curve to 


6 ie is no keener student of psy- 


oO° 


Baker. The other is Mack sitting between in- 
nings by his boy pitcher, Bush, and putting into 
him the heart and confidence that enabled the 
kid to hold the Giants helpless. The contrast 
is absolute. Criticism in the wrong sense of 
the word, sarcasm and all other forms of abuse, 
may stir and rouse a man so that he will fight 
like a cornered rat—i. e., desperately. Method, 
discipline, authority, are all fine things and will 
accomplish much in the long run, but in the 
now-or-never time it is fatal to force a man’s 
soul against itself. You must lead a man up 
and out of his own limitations to the heights of 
victory; you cannot curse him to that miracle. 
Heroism overthrows desperation. The supreme 
achievement is to inspire a man so that he will 
surpass his best when more than his best is 
needed. Homer knew the secret of it; so did 
Garibaldi; so did Mike Murphy. 


There is no field to which this applies 
with greater force than pedagogy. The 
teachers who train experts are the teachers 
who have learned to get the most out of 
their students without antagonizing or dis- 
couraging them. The teacher who meets 
questions with sneers and rebuffs will 
never get the results that he could get if 
he learned to adapt the methods of Connie 
Mack to his own field. 
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DO YOU CONCENTRATE ? 


He who would do some great thing in this short life must apply himself to 
work with such concentration of his forces as, to idle spectators, who live only 
to amuse themselves, looks like insanity.— Parkman. 
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Salmon Fishing in the Rogue River 
Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Government Stenographer Becomes An Authority on 


Medical 


FEW months ago the Pharmaceu- 
A tical Era contained an article about 

Miss Alice Henkel, with photo- 
graphs of Miss Henkel, her charming resi- 
dence in Chevy Chase, Maryland, and a 
corner in her beautiful rose garden. 

Miss Henkel for many years has been 
in the employ of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Department of Agriculture 
in the Office of Economic and Systematic 
Botany. Her work is well known to 
thousands of druggists, students, and pro- 
fessors of pharmacy. Many original in- 
vestigations have been conducted under her 
supervision and a large number of techni- 
cal bulletins have come from her pen. So 
popular have these bulletins become that 
some of them have been referred to as the 
“best sellers” of the Superintendent of 
Documents Office in Washington. The 
following titles will indicate the range of 
her investigations and the wide field of the 
work Miss Henkel has done: “Weeds 
Used in Medicine,” “Wild Medicinal 
Plants of the United States,” “American 
Root Drugs,” “American Medicinal 
Barks,” “American Medicinal Leaves and 
Herbs,” “American Flowers, Fruits and 
Seeds,” “Cultivation and Handling of 
Goldenseal.” 

This is remarkable work for a woman to 
have had an opportunity to do for the 
United States Government, and it is sig- 
nificant that this opportunity came to Miss 
Henkel through shorthand. She studied 
shorthand and typewriting in a business 
college and after a brief stenographic ex- 
perience in a newspaper office took the 
Civil Service Examination. When her ap- 
pointment was made it was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Here the fact that 
her father had been a druggist and that 
she knew something of the work, helped 
her wonderfully, as she immediately be- 
gan to get dictation containing technical 
terms relating to chemistry, botany, 
zoology and pathology. 

The ability to handle this vocabulary 
satisfactorily was so rare that promotions 
came rapidly. During President Cleve- 
land’s administration Miss Henkel was 
frequently called upon to take dictation 


Botany 


from the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Charles W. Dabney, who soon 
learned of her interest in natural science 
and advised her to make a special! study of 
some one phase of botanical work. She 
selected medical botany and took a three 
years’ course in the National College of 
Pharmacy on this subject. Then came her 
transfer to the Division of Botany in the 
Department of Agriculture under the 
famous Government botanist, Frederick V. 
Coville. Within three years Miss Henkel 
was in charge of the correspondence and 
all the work relating to medical plants in 
the Government Testing Gardens. The 
work that she did then was the foundation 
for the present government drug farm. 

We know of no more notable example of 
the value of shorthand as an opening 
wedge to unusual and highly technical 
work. The field of applied economic 
botany is a difficult one and Miss Henkel’s 
original investigations are considered 
authoritative everywhere, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

The opportunity to do this original and 
worth-while work was furnished by her 
ability as a stenographer and the acquaint- 
ances which her stenographic work brought 
her. Had she never taken dictation from 
Dr. Dabney her ability in this line would 
never have been brought to his attention. 

It is with regret that we record that 
Miss Henkel ended her life work in 
March of the present year. Her loss will 
be keenly felt in the department at Wash- 
ington, where she has worked so efficiently 
and in the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions where her value was so widely 
recognized. It is through the courtesy of 
Mr. J. E. Rockwell, of Washington, D. C., 
that the information on which this article 


is based has been secured. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—IX 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Some Suggestions About Reviews 


NE shorthand teacher who has been 
O in the work many years attributes 
the success of her students largely 
to the thoroughness of their review work. 
She says that she can form a pretty ac- 
curate idea of the progress that a student 
will make in the dictation classes and ulti- 
mately in practical office work by a glance 
at the records made in the review class. 

In this school a student reviews at the 
end of the Sixth Lesson, and then takes 
the Gregg Writer Primary examination. 
The second review comes after the Twelfth 
Lesson, when the Intermediate test is 
given, and then, when a student completes 
the Manual, he goes through the text again 
lesson by lesson. The Complete Gregg 
Writer examination follows this final re- 
view. 

In this review work, emphasis is placed 
on vocabulary building, and new words 
and outside sentences are given in con- 
nection with each lesson. In fact, the 
greater part of the class period is given 
to the writing and reading of new words, 
new sentences and simple letters. 

An outside exercise which the students 
enjoy is the making out of a list of words 
on each lesson in the text. On the first 
lesson, for instance, a list of fifty words 
is made, containing thirty-five words from 
the Manual, including not more than ten 
wordsigns and phrases and fifteen outside 
words. The students write the words on 
the typewriter and fill in the shorthand 
outlines. During the class period the 
work of one student is used for the class 
test. Of course, the students never know 
in advance whose work is to be selected, 
and they feel a great pride in compiling 
the list which will meet with the approval 
of their teacher and their critical class- 
The words are dictated by the 


mates. 


teacher and written in columns of twenty- 
five words each. After the dictation is 
completed the students go back and write 
the longhand after each outline. This 
tests both reading and writing ability. 

Another teacher gives the Gregg Writer 
examinations as part of the general re- 
view work. One lesson is assigned for re- 
view each day, and the lesson plate is 
dictated in the prescribed time—six min- 
utes—as part of the class work. The word 
list is prepared after the review of the six 
lessons. The remainder of the class pe- 
riod is given to dictation on simple letters 
and short articles. The preparation of 
the O. G. A. test is also part of the re- 
view work in this school, and one period 
a week is spent in reading shorthand 
plates from the Gregg Writer. The stu- 
dents take the Gregg Writer from the 
very beginning of the course, and the 
shorter and more simple plates are used 
for this beginning reading practice. The 
Specially Selected Business Letter plates 
have been used for the first work during 
this year. 

A third teacher, with whom we have dis- 
cussed review methods recently, uses Hints 
and Helps for the Shorthand Student for 
the basis. She has the students go 
through the book carefully, reading the 
explanations, practicing the illustrations, 
and writing all the plates from dictation. 
She considers this invaluable for vocabu- 
lary building and preparation for ad- 
vanced work. 

Another teacher who is in a school where 
much is made of tests and examinations 
gives a dictated test and has the students 
fill out a special word list on each lesson. 
The dictated tests are simple sentences 
and words, principally wordsigns and 
words selected from the General Exer- 
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cises in the Manual, while the word lists 
which are filled in are selected from the 
lesson plates in the magazine and from out- 
side words which have been given in class. 

With another very teacher 
a drill on wordsigns is a hobby, and she 
uses the review class to emphasize this. 
Some time each day is given to this very 
important phase of the work. The stu- 
dents are given wordsign tests and dicta- 
tion on sentences using the wordsigns. 
Only a few minutes each day are devoted 
to the work, but it is given regularly, and 
the student is never allowed to lose sight 
of the fact that the wordsigns form a very 
large part of the vocabulary, and espe- 
cially of the vocabulary of the average 
business man. 

A teacher who writes a very beautiful 
style of shorthand believes that the re- 
view class is the place to put the finishing 
touches to the shorthand style of the stu- 
dents. . Penmanship exercises are given 
each day, and the copying of shorthand 
plates from the magazine is part of each 
day's assigned work. Every member of 
the class is expected to secure an O. G. A. 
certificate, and this is held constantly be- 
fore the class as a goal for which each 
should strive. The very best papers are 
sometimes sent in during the review work 
and the certificates always prove an en- 
couragement to the other members of the 
class, but the majority of the class are 
encouraged to write the test for several 
months before submitting their papers to 
headquarters for approval. In this way 
they get the maximum benefit from this 
work, though they do not usually secure 
certificates until some time during their 
advanced course. 

These suggestions, based on the experi- 
ence of different teachers, are given in 
the hope that other teachers may be able 
to adapt them to their needs. The secret 
of success in review work for the student, 
whether in school or working alone, de- 
pends upon an understanding of its im- 
portance, and the enthusiasm with which 
it is carried on. A properly conducted 
review will help you to write better short- 
hand, to read more readily, and it will en- 
able you to make much better progress in 
advanced work. 

The beginner will be surprised to learn 


successful 
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that many court reporters and other ex- 
pert writers make it a practice to review 
the Manual several times each year. 
There are no more earnest students of 
this department in the magazine than 
teachers and writers who have known the 
system for a long time and who are ex- 
perts from both the theoretical and the 
practical point of view. 

sy 

v 

A Test on Lessons Thirteen to 
Eighteen 

1. Write one word beginning with each 
of the following disjoined prefixes: aggra, 
anta, centra, decla, incli, recla, hydra, 
magna, Mac, multi, over, under, para, post, 
self, circum, super, short, ship, suspi, 
trans. 

2. Explain the method of expressing 
misunderstand and misunderstood. When 
is this extended to understand and under- 
stood? Illustrate. 

8. What seven prefixal forms are used 


to represent separate words? Illustrate 
each. 
+. Write one word illustrating the 


use of each of the following joined suffixes: 
able, ful, fore, less, ment, ness, pose, posi- 
tion, pute, putation, self, selves, sion, cient, 
ciency. 

5. Illustrate the following compound 
joined suffixes by one word ending in each: 
fulness, fully, lessness, lessly, bleness, 
tionable. 

6. Illustrate the use of the following 
disjoined suffixes by writing one word end- 
ing in each: ingly, ington, ingham, fication, 
mental, ship, bility, barity, ical, arity, 
ality, gram, acity, astic, antic, hood, ward, 
avity, anity, amity. 

7. Write words illustrating the use of 
the following disjoined suffixes and their 
derivatives: ograph, ographed, ographer, 
ography, ographic; egraph, egraphed, 
egrapher, egraphy, egraphic; ulate, ulated, 
ulator, ulative, ulation; ology, ological, 
ologist; atical, atically, atics. 

8. Write words illustrating the follow- 
ing analogical endings: sure, jure, sume, 
sumption, age, quire, flict, fliction, tain, 
ther, verse, quisition, cribe, cription, sult, 
sist, worthy, way, tition, dition, duction, 
ective, uctive, junction, mentary. 

9. Write three phrases illustrating the 
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omission of words used in phrase-writing. 

10. Write three phrases illustrating the 
intersecting principle in phrase-writing. 

11. Explain how the indication of ing 
may be extended to words, and write five 
phrases illustrating the application of this 
principle. 

12. Write phrases illustrating the modi- 
fication of the following words in phrase- 
writing: week, few, ago, possible, early, 
sorry, mail, fact, sure, please, present, 
class, account, able. 

18. Write the shorthand forms for the 
days of the week and months of the year. 

14. Write the shorthand forms for the 
names of the following principal cities: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Jersey City, Omaha, 
Rochester, Denver, Indianapolis, Toledo, 
New Haven, Memphis, Trenton, Lincoln, 
Des Moines, Springfield, Kansas City, 
Albany, Syracuse. 

15. Write the shorthand forms for all 
the states and territories. 

16. Explain the use of the letter z at 
the end of words and illustrate by five 
words. 

17. Write words illustrating the use of 
the following endings after wordsigns: 
able, ant, less. 

18. Write the plurals of the following: 
care, name, cause, instance, system. 

19. Illustrate the method of distinguish- 
ing between the following groups of 
words; hardness, harden; lowness, loan; 
immigrate, emigrate; writ, return, daily, 
die; carry, kind. 

20. Write three words beginning with 
can followed by t or d. Write the follow- 
ing: $6.75; 3 cents; 3 per cent. 


Sr 


Complete Certificate Word List 


Suitable, south, daily, anticipate, across, 
trustworthy, classification, past week, payee, 
seasonable, hesitation, September, doorway, 
Nashville, antecedent, stimulate, A. M., Bir- 
mingham, re-assert, credible, condition, Cin- 
cinnati, central, lowness, useful, elastic, west- 
ern, among, township, candle, declare, on the 
subject, northeastern, article, few days, 
wonderful, appearance, Wellington, effective, 
vex, include, price list, Toledo, authority, No- 
vember, wherefore, instances, recluse, as soon 
as possible, elementary, experimental, author, 
tenacity, benefit, hydrogen, Pehigh, in the mat- 
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ter, homeless, weeks ago, domestic, capable, 
periodical, comfort, magnificent, adjective, 
movable, moment, vice versa, geography, Min- 
neapolis, MacKensie, momentary, at an early 
date, curious, amusement, fairness, to him, 
multiply, derive, advisability, discuss, I 
would like to know, overwork, as many as, 
strikingly, knowing this, Omaha, sadness, 
favorable, underwriter, diagram, energy, pro- 


pose, proposition, names, enormous, para- 
graph, failure, | am sorry, spectlator. 
Postage, east, repute, reputation, general, 


substitute, Arizona, selfish, gratitude, assume, 
inscription, ignorant, computation, independ- 
ent, awkward, Colorado, myself, innocence, cir- 
cumstance, maintain, February, thoughtfully, 
election, | am sure, supreme, injure, journal, 
language, shorthand, reverse, Trenton, fashion- 
able, indeed, substantial, by mail, shipboard, 
magazine, boyhood, misfortune, yourself, cap- 
tivity, mistake, suspect, Saturday, brevity, re- 
sult, Illinois, transaction, present time, reflect, 
unsuspicious, obvious, assure, occur, nation, de 
scribe, June, oration, you told him, opinion, 
comparative, Thursday, artistic, message, Ken 
tucky, themselves, other, Tennessee, misunder- 
stood, reward, Kansas, systematic, of course, 
first class, you understand, extra discount, 
July, hopelessly, requisition, privilege, over this 
Des Moines, section, resort, enter there, by 
an early mail, theology, Nebraska, under any, 
either, require, struggle, alter the, Monday, 
fashion, consist, New Jersey, central rail, to 
be able, calamity. 


oO° 
Shorthand a Hobby 


Shorthand is a hobby, 
“Worth while,” they say; 
It means increased efficiency, 
Therefore better pay. 

The greatest gain, however, 
To be derived from it 

Is in the mental training and 
Sharpening of the wit. 


By this it is not meant 
You must have a lot to say, 
For oft the emptiest wagon 
Goes most noisily on its way. 
Every power of mind is strengthened 
By this speedy drill, 
Correct habits are acquired, 
Together with much skill. 
It opens up new avenues, 
All leading to Success ; 
Gives confidence and mastership, 
And thus helps lives to bless. 
Anna E. Balkwell, Clinton High School, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
0. G Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 


Test” in 
th 


your 
to it 


1¢ «6«editor of this retain 


which 


other 


department, the 
fe comparison with the Shorthand “plate’ 
will appear in the i 


July issue. f your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic qualities, you will 
be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, and your 
name will appear in the published list of members. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must ac- 
company your test. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. is 


} 


a select company of artists, and 


membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit It is worth 
your while to try for membership You may not 
succeed the first time you try, because the stand- 
urd is very high. But you will not know until 
you do try 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 


The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy 
and the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that 
go to make up artistic writing 
HE O. G. A. contest was a tremend- 
ous success in every way. There 
were more papers entered in it and 
more enthusiasm shown by the teachers and 
writers than ever before. We are glad that 
the response exceeded our expectations, al- 
though we must confess that the vast 
amount of work necessary in handling the 
papers appalls us. 

Figures are certainly more convincing 
than words, and in order to make our 
readers fully understand what a remark- 
able contest has just closed we need only 
mention the number of papers sent in. 
From the beginning of the contest up until 
the closing date, April 20, we received 
8,215 tests. We were obliged to close the 
contest promptly, and the number given 
does not include several hundred tests 
which were received too late for considera- 
tion. These papers will be given full con- 
sideration next month, but it is too bad that 
the writers did not get them in a few days 


the characters O. G. A 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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sooner, so that they might have been en- 


tered in this competition. A number of 
these tests were sex.t in by O. G. A. mem- 
bers and others who wished their notes con- 
sidered only in the contest, but the greater 
part of the papers were intended for both 
membership and consideration in the con- 
test. 

In the other O. G. A. contests which 
have been conducted an average of eleven 
hundred or twelve hundred papers were 
sent in. In those contests the task of 
gradually weeding out the papers until 
only the fifteen or twenty best were left 
was an exceedingly difficult one. Having 
so many more papers to examine and 
choose from this year did not simplify 
matters for the judges! 

The Awards 

First place and the announced reward 
(a check for $25) belong to an English 
Greggite, Sergeant Victor J. Staff of the 
Hythe School of Musketry, Hythe, Kent, 
England. 

Second place has been given to Mr. J. 
G. Doherty, a student in the Bliss Business 
College, North Adams, Mass. 

Third place belongs to Mr. James Rus- 
sell Leslie, a student in the Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, IIL. 

Honorable Mention 

The following list gives the names of 
those who received Honorable Mention in 
the contest. Only the twelve best. have 
been selected, but we could have gone on 
indefinitely adding the names of those who 
sent in very creditable specimens. It is 
no small honor to have your name appear 
on the Honorable Mention list of such a 
big contest, and we know that the writers 
whose names are listed below will be very 
proud of their achievement. No attempt 
whatever has been made to list these 
papers in the order of merit. 

















Mr. Staff’s Notes 


First Prize 
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Mr. Doherty’s Notes 
Second Prize 
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Mr. Leslie’s Notes 
Third Prize 
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R. W. Decker, Napa High School, Napa, Cal. 
Abington, Pa. 


M. Emma Elichelberger, 

> Hanks, Central High School, St. Joseph, 
0. 

May Freligh, Y. W. C. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edith Reinhart, Carbon County High School, 

Red Lodge, Mont. 

Marian Heseltine, Deering High School, Port- 
land, Maine. 

Charles T. Piatt, Winter Hill, Mass. 

Madeline Chapman, Rlode Island Commercial 

School, Providence, R. 1. 

J. N. Lizarraga, Muncie Normal Institute, 

Muncie, Ind. 
ao P. Ames, Girls’ High School, Riverside, 

Cal. 

A. P. Reeves, Pullman, Wash. 
M. Gertrude Willey, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Club Prizes 

Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, of the Lincoln 
Park High School, Tacoma, Wash., has 
won first place in this competition, with a 
club of 240 papers—121 from the Lin- 
coln Park High School, and 119 from the 
Stadium High School of the same city. 
Mr. C. V. Crumley deserves part of the 
credit for the club from the Lincoln Park 
High School, for, as Mrs. Pugh says in her 
letter, they joined forces in the contest in 
order that their school might be well repre- 
sented. 

A club of 128 papers has been awarded 
second place. This club was sent in by 
Mr. H. M. Munford, head of the advanced 
department in Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. 

The third largest club—97 papers—was 
sent to us by Miss Elizabeth J. Persinger, 
Peoria Manual Training High School, 
Peoria, II. 

We are not going to give an Honorable 
Mention club list, because so many large 
clubs were received that the list would take 
up a great deal more space than could pos- 
sibly be given to it. We are going to ex- 
press our appreciation of the interest the 
teachers showed in the contest through 
personal letters; and as a very slight recog- 
nition of their enthusiastic and progressive 
spirit they will receive a copy of our latest 
shorthand reading book, The Sign of the 
Four, and a set of our new reporting books, 
Gregg Notes and Gregg Dictation, Parts 
one and two. 

A Special Award 

The most artistically arranged specimen 
received during the contest was submitted 
by Miss Mabel L. Hammett, who is at- 
tending Mr. George E. Pople’s advanced 
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shorthand classes in Heald’s College, San 
Jose, Cal. 


Miss Hammett designed a very attract- 


ive cover for her test. Inasmuch as the 
design on the cover was composed entirely 
of the O. G. A. triangle, it was very ap- 
propriate as well as artistic. Miss Ham- 
mett will receive a copy of the new edition 
of the Gregg Shorthand Dictionary in 
recognition of the time and effort she spent 
in the designing of this booklet. 

We are going to do our best to get the 
certificates and test acknowledgments in 
the mail before our readers think it neces- 
sary to inquire about them, but if you are 
tempted to write for an explanation of the 
delay, remember the 3,215 papers and give 
us just a little more time. 

Next month photographs of the winning 
contestants, with little stories of their ex- 
periences with Gregg Shorthand, will be 
published. We wish that it were possible 
for us to give these write-ups with the 
contest results, but there is not time 
enough to secure the information and pho- 
tographs between the close of the contest 
and the publication of the magazine con- 
taining the announcement of the winning 
papers. 


Quotations from Letters 


The following paragraph is taken from 
the letter which accompanied the club of 
papers from Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh: 

We, the students of the Lincoln Park High 
School, Tacoma, Wash., lay our work at your 
feet. What we have learned writing this test 
would, we think, fill volumes, and is about 
equally divided between ethics and Gregg Short- 
hand — that is the latest models in Gregg out- 
lines. I am quite sure if anyone ever mentions 
Robert Burdette’s name in my hearing, I shall 
immediately begin to repeat his advice to young 
men as set forth in the February and March 
Gregg Writers. 

Mr. Crumley and I joined forces so that our 
school might have a good representation. The 
notes do not satisfy us, of course, but we have 
done our best to get the students to do their 
best, and we are all happy to have been per- 
mitted to take part in the contest. The test has 
been written many, many times, but we have 
eliminated all papers except those written on 
the last day. 


With a very large club of papers from 
the students of the Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., Mr. T. E. Talmadge in- 
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closed the letter from which we are quot- 
ing: 

These students are for the most part mem- 
bers of the Central Greggite Club of Central 
High School. They have taken an active inter- 
est in the contest and whether they win or not, 
this contest has greatly increased their interest 
in artistic work, has made them more critical 
of their own notes, and given them an appre- 
ciation of the shorthand plates that appear in 
the Gregg Writer. 

I am inclosing a copy of my own notes with 
theirs, and wish to express my appreciation of 
what the O. G. A. is doing to help the teacher 


in the classroom. 


The New Test 

HE test we are giving herewith will 

be good until the 20th of June. Re- 

member that each month we select 
the best plate for publication, and use black 
ink in preparing your test, so that it will 
be considered both for publication and 
membership. 


The Joy of Achievement 

An oculist was testing a pair of eyes for 
glasses, and found the task no easy one. There 
was a bad case of astigmatism, the orbs would 
not focus, and there was some nervous trouble 
which caused the same test to show different re- 
sults at different times, and made progress very 
slow. 

“You will tire of working with such a pair 
of eyes, doctor,” said the patient, appreciating 
the difficulties that arose. 

“ No,” was the prompt response, “it’s the kind 
of work I like—something to be studied out and 
overcome. The majority of cases are so much 
alike as to be comparatively easy; there is sat- 
isfaction in conquering the exceptions.” 

The ordinary cases brought an equal amount 
of money and called for small expenditure of 
time or thought, but the doctor found his richest 
reward in achievement He loved his work for 
its own sake. The world holds countless work- 
ers of that sort — those who consider skillful ex- 
ecution no small part of the reward of their 
labor, and who derive as much satisfaction from 
the consciousness of a well-completed task as 
from its money compensation. There can be no 
good workman in any line who does not know 
something of that spirit. It is the joy of achieve- 
ment that leads scientists through patient in- 
vestigations to their great discoveries and en- 
gineers through all obstacles to the opening of 
marvelous waterways and the redeeming of 
vast wastes of territory. 

The eyes fixed only on material rewards miss 
the laborer’s highest satisfaction, and the young 
man who starts out with no nobler aim than to 
“do well enough to draw the pay” is robbing 
himself to begin with Exchange. 











Harry R. Martensen 


Preston Bailhache 


Annie M. Murphy 


Jennie Johnson 


‘rances McKenney 


Gladys Sampson 


Roberta Sunkler 


Irene Warnecke 





Lizzie DuBourdieu 


Gladys McIntosh Medardus Behrendt 


Sr. St. Hugh, ¢ 


Norma Van Stone 
Louise Wilburn 


P. C. Luginbuhl 
ape Christof- 
fe 


Sr. M. Clemens, O. 
5. F. 


Paul J. Fajman 











List of New O. G. A. 


Glassey Peter A. Felde 


Lucille Feutz 
Eten T. Folan 
Luther Forister 
Bessie Fowler 
Ruth Fruechtenicht 
Georgia M. Gavin 
Florence Gerth 
Leo B. Given 
Catherine M. Greig 
Olive Gunderson 
Cora Hamann 

Carl Edw. Hammer 
W. R. Harris 
Kenny Hart 
Laurine Hart 

Earl Heaton 
Cathrine Heindl 
Herbert H. Helble 
ose A. Hensler 
Jennie Holland 
Albert Kacena 
Gladys Karp 
Gertrude Kasser 


Vera Kegel . 
[enn Klingenmeier 
Mary C. Klucikow- 
ski. 
Edith M. Knicker- 
bocker 
Marie M. Kniewel 
Norma Koeppe 
Helen M. Kohnke 
Camille Kriesten 
Helen La Valle 
Everett J. Lee 
Anthony W. Lescher 


Louise A. Lietz 
Edward Linden- 
meyer 
Doroth 
Sara } 
Earl Malan 
L. C. Martens 
Clara Merwin 
Roy Meurisse 
Mrs. I. Mikkelsen 


L. Lorenz 
gid 
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Members 


Anthony B 
John P. i 


INDIANA 
A. M. Aguiiar 
Roman Baker 
Lena E. Cloud 
Sadie Collins 
W. Lawrence Cory 
Charlotte Erne 
Delight Keggerreis 
Ralph Kelley 
Vaun McGrew 
Russell Plymate 
William Polstra 

lowa 

Rose Amgwert 
Angeline Bonham 
Ivan Bradford 
Guy Bradley 
Eleanor Castile 
Mary Chase 
Bliss Clifford 
Bonner Clinite 
Helen Conley 


Zenk 
Zoltek 


Lysle M. Copeland 
Hazel Davidson 
Elsie Drennan 


Kitty Dusenberry 
Blanche Eakin 
Essie V. Ellison 
Nellie Evans 
Honora Finkelberg 
Loretta Flood 
Frank Frost 

Lois Garrett 
Constance Garstad 
Ben Goldberg 
Helen Gordon 
Olivia Griffith 
Harriet Grover 
Fay Hall 

H. Thomas Hansen 
Esther M. Hardy 
Maude Harrington 
Lucille M. Hauser 


Howard M. Munford Audrea Horton 


Frank Musolff 
Catherine Neville 
Henry G. Newzella 
Harry Nielsen 
Fred H. Nordsick 
Mary O'Keefe 
Philip D. 
essie M. 


Overton 
Patterson 
darrol H. Peebles 
Eleanor M. Pestka 
Dorothy Phillips 
Hanna K. Piatt 
Florence T. Reuter 
Nell F. Richey 
Dorothy Robbins 
Madge Ryan 
Emma Schafer 
Herbert Schmetter 
Carl H. Scholz 
Martha H. Schwald 
Wilbur R. Schwehr 
Anna M. Sehr 
Nelle A. Smith 
Erwin Steiner 
Florence Stocker 
Eva Strader 
Strauss 
Marie Suchomska 
Agnes Szemerowska 
Marie F. Tate 
Sr. St. Theobald 
ec M. Toussaint 
Marie Urban 
Augusta Vaupel 
Ada Vuagniaux 
Beryl Wallace 
essie M. Wallace 
“lorence Windstein 


Antoinette M. Wirtz 
Harold Wolovitz 
Irma Wys 


(To be continued) 


Madelaine Hunt 
Esther Indicoffer 
Ruby M. Jensen 
dred Johnson 
Myron T. Johnson 
Elizabeth Kjoine 
Ethel Kobbe 
Phyllis Lane 
Sarah F. Lewis 
Bernice Livingston 
Irene Mattern 
Lester McVay 
Rodna Mergen 
Jessie Millard 
Annabelle Miller 
Gertie Miller 
Dorothy Minturn 
Florence Moraine 
Marie Nelsen 
Alice Noongine 
Charles O’Donohue 
Arthur Olson 
Edith Parsons 
Clarence Peters 
Ignatius F. Redden 
able Rensch 
Andrew W. Riggs 
Leeta Roach ‘ 
Viola Ruvenacht 
Anita Schultz 
Del Seeley 
Britton Sickler 
Anna Six 
Ona Skinner 
Averine Smith 
Effie Snider 


Glenn Weldon 


Frances Stady 
Mrs. Mary Still 
Rurton Swart 


Olga M. Thompson 





Henry Ver 
Glenn Weldon 
Merna White 
Giles Whitney 
Hazel Williamson 
Lena Williamson 
Lillian Williamson 
Marie Yarrington 


KANSAS 
Ray Bates 
jessie Broadbent 
tuby Brown 
Florence Culver 
foanie Davis 
-hristine Dhonau 
Elizabeth Franks 
Ww. . Goerl 
Florence Hodson 
Richard Holloway 
delen Howarth 
Susie Jackson 
George W. Johns 
Belle McDonald 
Myrtle J. Mitchell! 
Florence Nicholson 
Fern Oswald 
sonic Owens 
uth Pickell 


rten 


Glen Sawyer 
Merle Sehnert 
Carl Treed 


Christina Wagn 
Harold Williams 


Kentucky 
Camilla Beimforde 
Lillian Berry 
Mary Boberg 
Ethel Clark 
Hilde Cuni 
eatrice Davezac 
Bertha Field 
Anna Fisch 
Leanora Ford 
Geneva Hardy 
Louise Hermes 
Beatrice Heuer 
a. Heuer 
“va Kirkpatrick 
Adelma Noshanne 
Virginia Nichols 
Hilda Niemann 
Eleanor Rolfes 
Gertrude Saat 
Clara Schmitt 
Bessie Schoeny 
Mae Smith 
Lu Berta Vinson 
Elitabeth Vocke 
Isabel Wettstein 
Elizabeth Wonn 
enevie Yungkau 

LouISIANA 
Bro. Bonaventure 
R. D. Tou 
Pearl Whaley 


MAINE 
Mary T. Jones 
Corinne Wells 


MARYLAND 


Genevieve Bathgate 
Robert R. Bernstein 
Mary I. Dashiell 
Lily Goldberg 
Green 
Irene B. Meade 
Alvin Miliner 
Emily C. Pearce 
Helen M. Rhine 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mary D. Baruzzi 

Bernadette J. Be 
rard 

Blanche Bernardin 
Berniece Bowen 
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Seeing the Opportunity 


r | “\ HERE are many interesting conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the hun- 
dreds of letters which we receive 

each year from office workers—stenogra- 

phers and would-be stenographers, most of 
them—in offices large and small, in all 
parts of this country. 

There seems to be a surprising number 
of young people who are convinced that 
their particular position offers no oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The reason why 
promotion does not come their way is vari- 
ously accounted for, but seldom is it sug- 
gested that the fault lies near at home. 

Most of these opportunity seekers have 
an impression that the time has passed 
when the man higher up notices someone 
in the ranks and gives him a chance. 

Dean F. P. Keppel, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, quite effectually 
dispels this theory in a recent interview 
with the New York Times. In discussing 
the different types of students which make 
up the undergraduate body of the largest 
ef America’s universities, Dean Keppel 
speaks of a large group of what he calls 
“the office boy contingent.” It seems that 
there are many large New York firms, 


especially legal firms, who recognize the 
ability of their office boys and see that the 
boy who wants a college education and 
has the ability to make the most out of 
a college course may have a chance to at- 
tend Columbia University. The following 
true incident shows why, in one case at 
least, the opportunity for college education 
at the firm’s expense came to the office 
boy rather than to some other employee. 
Dean Keppel says: 

“One boy who came to us got his chance 
for a college education through the fact 
that having learned that a particularly 
crotchety member of a big downtown firm 
liked to begin each day’s work with a new 
pen of a certain make and size, voluntarily 
saw to it that such a pen was ready for 
him each morning. Curious basis for a 
university education? Well, the boy is 
making good. The lawyer said to me: ‘I 
sent that kid to college because he was the 
only living human being who knew or cared 
what made work easiest for me’.” 

Certainly no employee has as good an 
opportunity as the stenographer “to know 
and care what makes work easier” for the 
man with large responsibilities and power, 
but the stenographer does not always see 
the chance. 
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A Stenographer’s Great Success 


RECENT issue of The American 
A Magazine contains the heading, “A 

Stenographer’s Great Success.” 
Miss Ellen Tyler, “erstwhile stenograph- 
er,” became general manager of one of 
the largest play producing firms in Amer- 
ica, and is to-day a partner in a great New 
York firm in this same line of business. 
Miss Tyler came to New York City about 
twelve years ago as stenographer for the 
publishers Dodd, Mead & Company. At 
that time she knew nothing about play 
writing, and little about players, probably 
not so much as the average playgoer, for 
she had been brought up in a small town 
in New England, in a community where 
there was no opportunity to see really good 
plays, and where theater-going was not 
generally approved. 

Her stenographic work with the pub- 
lishing company led to her being sent by 
her employers to interview authors and 
people in public life, and so she became 
acquainted with many dramatists, actors, 
and other people connected with the 
theater. Later she worked for a play- 
producing company, and finally became 
herself a producer. 

As has been the case with countless 
other successful business men and .women, 
her stenography gave her business, experi- 
‘nce and provided her with an opportunity 
to get into work for which she was es- 
pecially fitted. Had she not first been a 
stenographer, and a stenographer better 
than the average, these broader oppor- 
tunities would never have come her way. 


eoO° 
To Advertisers and Others 
F': the first six months of the pres- 


ent volume—that is, from Septem- 
ber to February inclusive—we re- 
ceived 31,267 subscriptions to the Gregg 
Writer. This is an increase over the same 
period of the previous volume of exactly 
6,540 subscriptions, or an average increase 
of more than one thousand subscriptions a 
month. The subscription lists of the mag- 
azine are open to the inspection of any 
advertiser. 
Forty-five thousand copies of the April 
magazine were necessary to take care of 
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subscriptions and orders, and the fifty 
thousand mark for which we have been 
striving will very soon be passed. The 
Gregg Writer is acknowledged to be the 
biggest and best magazine devoted to 
shorthand, typewriting and commercial 
subjects. It has the largest circulation 
ever attained by any similar magazine. It 
is not ephemeral in character—to be read 
to-day and thrown away—but read, stud- 
ied and re-read during the entire month 
of its issue, and then filed for frequent 
reference. The readers of the Gregg 
Writer buy it because of its value to them 
in assisting them to realize their ambitions. 
They do not read it for recreation or 
amusement. Hence it appeals only to the 
wide-awake, purposeful young people. The 
clientele of the Gregg Writer is therefore 
of very great potential value to the adver- 
tiser. 

The advertiser who wants to appeal to 
alert, ambitious young people eager to ad- 
vance themselves, will find no better me- 
dium for his purpose than the Gregg 
Writer—even at a very much higher ad- 
vertising rate than that now charged. We 
may add that the advertising rates, which 
were based on a circulation scarcely half 
that which the magazine at present enjoys, 
will be advanced considerably in the near 
future, and it would therefore be well for 
advertisers to place their contracts now. 


oO° 
Brevities 

On account of the report of the conven- 
tion of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association we are compelled to hold over 
the article announced in the April maga- 
zine about our visit to Porto Rico and the 
Gregg Shorthand Association recently or- 
ganized in San Juan. This article will 
appear in the June issue and will be ac- 
companied by a photograph of this en- 
thusiastic body of Gregg writers. 

. * 7. 

Mr. Harry Loeb Jacobs of the Rhode 
Island Commercial School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, with characteristic initia- 
tive, is enrolling his students in the 


country-wide preparedness movement. 

Captain Beagle, of the Coast Artillery 
Corps, Rhode Island National Guards, has 
been engaged as military instructor. 


Mr. 
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Jacobs expects to organize a class of be- 
tween two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty boys for this course in military train- 
ing. 

As an inducement for good work a 
month's attendance at the student’s train- 
ing camp at Plattsburg will be given by 
the Rhode Island Commercial School as a 
prize for efficiency in the school drill. 


* o * 


The May issue of the Greggite is ready 
for distribution to former and prospective 
students of Gregg School, to readers of 
this magazine and to all others interested 
in commercial education. It will be sent 
free of charge to anyone sending a re- 
quest to Mr. H. J. Holm, Principal, Gregg 
School, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. As the supply is limited, it will 
be wise to send your request in immediate- 
ly. The front page contains a splendid 
likeness of Mr. Howard M. Munford, the 
popular and efficient principal of the ad- 
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vanced department and special instructor 
in methods in office training and advanced 
dictation in the Gregg Summer Normal 


course. The Greggite is full of informa- 
tion and inspiration and contains many 
items of general interest. 


* a * 


Among the recently published books of 


special interest to stenographers is 
Kimble’s “Commercial, Industrial and 
Technical Vocabularies for Stenog- 
raphers.”” This book contains about 


100,000 words, and covers 150 lines of 
business. 

The stenographer’s vocabulary is the 
corner-stone of his success, and the im- 
portance of a large and varied vocabulary 
cannot possibly be overestimated. A good 
position often depends upon the ability to 
work up a specialized vocabulary in a 
short time. For either general or special 
vocabulary building, Kimble’s “Vocabu- 
laries”’ will prove invaluable to the ambi- 
tious student. 


oOo 


Obituary 
T. E. Cullen 


Cullen Shorthand School of Cleburne, 

Texas, the cause of progressive com- 
mercial education in the South lost one of 
its most earnest advocates. On March 
16th Mr. Cullen died at the hospital at 
Temple, Texas, where he had gone for an 
operation, the effects of which caused his 
death. 

Mr. Cullen was in the hospital for three 
months and his wife writes of the interest 
with which he read the Gregg Writer while 
he was there, and of how he entertained 
some of the men who were patients there 
with him by teaching them the first lessons 
in Gregg Shorthand and helping them read 
the first lesson plates from the magazine. 

Those who attended the Silver Jubilee 
Convention in Chicago in 1913 will remem- 
ber Mr. and Mrs. Cullen, who made the 
long trip from Cleburne to be present on 
that occasion. Mrs. Cullen responded to 
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the address of welcome for the South at 
the opening of the convention and those 
who heard her then and who met Mr. and 





Mrs. Cullen later will remember how deep- 
ly interested they both were in every ses- 
sion and how enthusiastic they were about 
all the questions of importance which were 
brought before the conventions. 

One of the Cleburne papers in comment- 
ing on the loss of Mr. Cullen to the com- 
munity prints this tribute: 

“Cleburne lost a splendid Christian 
gentleman when T. E. Cullen was called 
home. He was modest, quiet, gentle and 
kind, always ready to do his part for his 
city, county or state in all that tended to 
the uplift of mankind. He loved and 
cultivated flowers, those beautiful emblems 
of that immortal life he has now gone to 
enter upon. His example did much to 
encourage others to take an active interest 
in civic improvement, and to inculcate in 
the hearts of the young the love for the 
good, the beautiful and the pure.” 

The Gregg Writer extends heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Cullen and to the many 
friends and relatives by whom his loss will 


be so keenly felt. 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
MEMBER OF THE O. A. 
T.: Junior Membership 
Open to students of type- 
writing who have not yet 
attained a speed of forty 
words per minute, and who 
are being trained from 
Rational Typewriting. 

Senior Membership: Open 

j to all who are interested 

in producing practical, ar- 
tistic work of a high order on the typewriter, 
ind who can write at the rate of forty words 
per minute for ten minutes, deducting five 
words from the total for each error. 

Junior Test: Each month certain sheets are 
designated in Rational Typewriting to be sub- 
mitted as a test. The sheets must be mailed flat. 

Senior Test: At the end of this article the 
Senior test for the current month will be found. 
Lach part of it should be typed on separate 
sheets of paper, using your best judgment on 
the arrangement, display, etc., and mailed to 
this office flat. Tests may be practiced as often 
as desired but only one specimen should be 
sent in, 

Time Limit: All tests must be in this office 
by the fifteenth of the month following publica- 
tion. 

Fee: An examination fee of twenty-five 
cents should accompany each test; Junior mem- 
bers pay no additional fee to become Seniors. 

Certificates: A beautiful, artistic certificate 
idmitting you into the fellowship of this select 
company of typists is mailed to those whose 
papers are accepted. 


O. A. T. Local Orders 
ie a previous issue we submitted the 











idea of establishing local orders of 

the O. A. T. Herewith we wish to 
give some ideas that have been sent in to 
us. First, it seems to be generally recog- 
nized that a purpose of the O. A. T. should 
continue to dominate the activity of the 
order. A purpose of the O. A. T. is to 
develop efficiency and artistry in type- 
writing. This should be also the purpose 
of the Local Order. One of the conditions 
of membership should be that each mem- 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Edward J McNamara, 24 E 28th St. New York, to whom 
all communications relaing to this department 
should be addressed. 
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ber must show some improvement in his 
typewriting work each month. 
First Condition of Membership 

When you graduate from school 
must consider that you have only a mini- 
mum equipment for getting a job. Do 
not be satisfied with this minimum equip- 
ment in shorthand and typewriting skill, 
but be ever on the lookout to see how you 
can improve; to see if you cannot raise 
your shorthand speed, and increase the 
number of words a minute you can write 
on the typewriter. If you do this, you 
will find greater appreciation in the office 
where you work, your job will be easier, 
and you will be preparing yourself for 
another one which demands more and pays 
better. By making this one requirement, 
the Order will do much to encourage this 
reaching of a high standard. Each month, 
therefore, members should be obliged to 
demonstrate that their speed in typewrit- 
ing has been increased. 


Second Condition of Membership 


The second idea which the O. A. T. 
stands for is artistry. Each member should 
make it his business at least once a month 
to attempt some serious work, sorne type- 
writing problem worthy of his skill. If 
after he graduates he tries nothing but 
plain letters that he receives in his daily 
work his standards are bound to become 
low, his artistic sense is sure to become 
atrophied for want of exercise. 


How We Can Help 


As soon as local orders are registered 
with us, we shall be glad to mail them 
monthly speed tests by which they can 
test the improvement of their members. 
Then if the leader of the Order will send 
in the best record made by any of the 
members we shall be glad to publish the 
and records for the information 


you 


names 
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of other Orders. As soon as the Order has 
a good collection of typewriting work 
which has been done by its members, it 
can send the collection to us to make part 
of the traveling exhibits which we are get- 
ting up, and if accepted we will send in 
return to the Order a suitable prize. 
Details of Organization 

It is easier to carry out the organization 
of one of these Local Orders in a school 
where you have several members than if 
you do not belong to some school. Let me 
suggest that if you are now working and 
no longer attend school, and you wish to 
organize an Order, write to this office and 
we will place you in touch with others in 
your town who have obtained their cer- 
tificates, if there are any such. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory way would be to join 
the Order in the school from which you 
graduated. In this way the school could 
have a sort of alumni society, the organiza- 
tion of which would be a matter of mutual 
benefit to the school and the graduates. 

If you wish to organize an Order in 
your school, all that is necessary is to 
interest some of your friends and have 
them obtain their certificates. After they 
obtain the Junior certificates, the object of 
the Order can then be to obtain a Senior 
certificate. After they have the Senior, 
they can proceed as follows: call a meeting 
of all holders of certificates, appoint a 
committee to draw up a simple constitu- 
tion and by-laws, including the two condi- 
tions above suggested. Agree upon pay- 
ing a certain amount in to the treasury 
every week or month until you have enough 
to pay for gold, silver or bronze O. A. T. 
pins, whichever the club decides upon. 
Admit new members from time to time as 
they obtain their certificates. Much fun 
can be had from the formation of these 
Orders in the schools. They can be con- 
sidered as sort of a fraternity, and as 
new members receive their certificates they 
can be initiated just as in other fraterni- 
ties. We shall be glad to hear from any 
school in which a local Order is organized. 

Work Now Up-To-Date 

Through the efforts of our secretary, 
Mr. Ingersoll, we now have all the work 
of the O. A. T. right up-to-date. Every 
letter has been answered, every paper has 
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been inspected, and everyone who sent in 
his paper without his examination fee has 


been written to. After this, when you sub- 
mit your paper, if it is rejected you will 
be notified immediately and with the no- 
tice of rejection will be a criticism of just 
why a paper was unsatisfactory. If you 
are not notified look for your name in the 
list of members published the following 
month. If you do not find it there and you 
do not receive a rejection notice, it is most 
likely that your paper has gone astray. If 
you forget the fee you will receive a letter 
also, but let us remind you that this means 
a delay, and unnecessary work. 
Junior Test 

Sixth Lesson, Supplementary Exercise, 
page 23. Place six words, two lines of 
each, on a page, making three sheets. 

Seventh Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Tenth Lesson, Second Exercise. 
Senior Test 
Write the following letter: 


Boston, May 6, 1916. The Bond & Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company, 59 State Street, 
New York City. Gentlemen: Permit me to 


bring to your attention a discrepancy in the 
figures of your annual report for the year 1915. 
Under date of July 3, 1915, you submitted 
to this office a statement in which the follow- 
ing figures were given: cash receipts for the 
month of May, $1,250,300; mortgages due and 
paid to us in cash or guaranteed securities, 
$524,600; cash loaned on mortgages, $400,000; 
interest balancing bonds purchased, $960,000; 
balance on hand unexpended, $414,900. On look- 
ing up the reports submitted to the comptroller 
by your firm during the last year, we find a 
statement covering the transactions of your 
firm for the same period but which gives the 
following data: Cash receipts for the month 
of May, $1,355,300; receipts from mortgages 
in cash or guaranteed securities, $524,600; cash 
loaned on mortgages, $450,000; interest balanc- 
ing bonds purchased, $910,000; balance on 
hand unexpended, $510,900. We have no doubt 
but that you can give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this discrepancy and we trust you will 
hasten to do so as we wish to get the matter 
straight on our books before the annual in- 
spection. Yours truly, 


Tabulate the following: 

STaTEMENT oF Assets AND LIABILITIES OF 
THE Feperat Reserve Bank 
RESOURCES 
Gold coin and certificates in vault.$245,714,000 


Gold settlement fund............. 75,690,000 
Gold redemption fund with United 
eae WORMIOR .o ck cncéciaces 1,495,000 
Total gold reserve.............. $322,899,000 
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Legal tender notes, silver, etc... 11,504,000 
Total reserve cee cececeees -eh,403,000 
BILLS DISCOUNTED AND BOUGHT 
Maturities—-Within ten days...... $ 7,232,000 
From eleven to thirty days........ 15,905,000 
From thirty-one to sixty days..... 23,574,000 
From sixty-one to ninety days.... 17,605,000 
Over ninety dayS ...........+.+.. 1,954,000 
Weted:. ..oscstxenhowees comepweidee 
INVESTMENTS 
United States bonds.............. $ 44,924,000 
One-year United States Treasury 
MENGE «6 Saachont oennuseateséneae 3,234,000 
Municipal warrants ............+. 35,706,000 
Total earning assets............$150,134,000 
Federal Reserve notes, net........ 22,159,000 


Due from Federal Reserve banks, 
RS Se rer eer 16,825,000 
All other FeSOUFCES. ....cccccccces 4,023,000 
Total PERSUTOEE. . cccdndesaccssen $527 544,000 


LIABILITIES 
Capital paid im... .........secses $ 54,845,000 


Government deposits ............ 34,732,000 
Reserve deposits, net............. 426,507,000 
Federal Reserve notes, net........ 9,511,000 
Federal Reserve Bank notes in cir- 
CURE o ba's dn caeeh chess ves eee 1,423,000 
All other liabilities............+.- 526,000 
Dehel Tees 2 cocéasscdadéesss $527 ,544,000 


Questions and Answers 

1. Would you kindly tell me on which side 
of an Underwood typewriter one should keep 
his copy? Some say it should be kept on 
the left side of the machine, while others say 
it should be kept on the right. Is it true that 
in keeping your copy on the right side more 
speed can be attained? If the copy is kept 
on the right, will you please tell me an ad- 
vantage to be gained? 

As a general thing it is best to keep 
your copy on the right side of the Under- 
wood typewriter. The reason is that there 
is less interference with the copy. The 
left hand is used to do the spacing and to 
return the carriage, and in lifting it from 
the keyboard to the spacing lever it is 
right to come into the line of vision be- 
tween the copy and your eyes. If you 
keep it on the right side, this difficulty is 
avoided. Of course circumstances will 
sometimes demand that the copy be kept 
on the left. For instance, it may be that 
the light is poor if the copy is kept on the 
right; it may be that there is not sufficient 
room on your desk for the copy, but other 
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things being equal, it is generally conceded 
that the copy should be kept on the right 
when using an Underwood machine. 

2. Is it better to try to go fast in type- 
writing, to think of it while writing, or not to 
think of it at all, and just let speed come 
“unawares?” Two good stenographers, each 
of whom makes me feel like a snail beside a 
race horse, have given contradictory advice 
about this and I have tried both. 

It is well to forget all about speed when 
you are taking your test. Typewriting is 
a subject which requires concentration, and 
if the thought of your speed keeps intrud- 
ing all the time it is quite sure to make 
you nervous. Nervousness means lack of 
self-control, and once you lose your self- 
control your errors increase. Take your 
regular practice matter without thinking of 
speed. Try to develop a regular touch, 
keeping the keys working at a regular rate 
without stopping, rather than to develop 
the ability to strike a great number of 
keys in a certain time. 

3. Every few minutes all or some of the 
typebars in the word I am writing become 
tangled so that I have to stop and separate 
them. I suppose this is due to my uneven 
touch, though it seems even to me, but if this 
is the cause I do not know how to overcome it. 

Your difficulty can be accounted for in 
one of two ways. Either you are trying to 
write above your speed or else you have 
not developed what is called the “staccato” 
touch. The difficulty comes from the fact 
that one key goes up to the writing point 
before the preceding one has had sufficient 
time to return to its resting place in the 
“type basket.”” When a person begins to 
learn to typewrite there are a number of 
things he learns to do unconsciously. One 
of them is to allow sufficient time to elapse 
between striking one letter and the suc- 
ceeding stroke of the next. In the first, 
second and third lessons which a class re- 
ceives this piling of letters is very common 
and it is expected by every teacher, be- 
cause the pupils have not had the oppor- 
tunity to establish this co-ordination be- 
tween the relation of the key and the strik- 
ing of the next key. One remedy for this 
is to go slower and try to develop regular- 
ity of touch. 

The keys of the typewriter should be 
struck with a quick, light touch; just a 
sharp stroke and a quick rebound. Some 
students form the habit of striking the 
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keys hard and following the depression of 
the letters with their fingers. When the 
keys are followed in this way they are not 
permitted to rebound as they should and 
thus piling results. The specimen of type- 
writing from you I have seen indicates that 
you are trying to write too fast, rather than 
that you have not the correct touch, be- 
cause every key seems to be struck evenly 


and lightly. 


To Get the Best Service From Your 
Typewriter 
A T THE last meeting of the Gregg 


Shorthand Teachers’ Association 

held in New York in the latter 
part of March, Miss Eleanor Gilbert, 
who writes on business topics and business 
problems for the New York Evening Sun, 
addressed the teachers and gave them 
very good suggestions about the training 
of those who expect to make their living 
in the commercial field. Below we are 
reproducing one of her articles which ap- 
peared lately on the care of the type- 
writer. Perhaps it will be suggestive to 
some of our readers. 

Think you that you do your complete duty 
to your typewriter when you give the keys an 
alcohol scrub, cover every visible spring and 
gear with oil, and flick a dustless duster over 
the brass trimmings? 

Caring for a typewriter seems such a simple 
task that it is amazing to hear the typewriter 
repair man declare that the operator who 
knows how to use and clean her machine is 
rare and rarer. Indeed, one expert main- 
tained that nine-tenths of all typewriter re- 
pair work is due to the lack of proper clean- 
ing of the machine. Parts became clogged 
with bits of rubber that drop when erasures 
are made. That's just the beginning. A day 
or so later the machine may get its oil bath, 
and > of oil percolate over the rubber 
atoms. Now, when the rubber and oil get to- 
gether they form a hard, solid mass that sticks 
and it sticks so hard that jit can’t be dusted or 
blown away. It has to be pried loose. If 
you know where this oil and rubber consolida- 
tion has its headquarters you may be able to 
eject it. But the chances are that the machine 
gets balky, for some unfathomable reason. A 
hurry call is sent for the repair man. He 
arrives on the scene, opens a few screws, gets 
cleaning apparatus into action, and behold, all 
is well. Typewriter’s not out of order at all. 


Jes’ plain dirt is the cause! 

Some operators have the habit of oiling the 
typewriter every day, which is not only un- 
necessary but positively harmful, for the rea- 
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machine 
should be oiled depends on the extent of its 


son above described. How often a 
use and the type of machine. But certainly 
it is hardly ever necessary to oil a good ma- 
chine more than once in two weeks. Also 
drops of oil must not be left on any part, but 
the oil rubbed in well. 

The time to see whether a new ribbon is 
needed is the first thing in the morning when 
the typewriter gets its daily cleaning. A _ par- 
ticularly annoying waste of time is to have 
to stop during the morning or afternoon's 
work to put in a new ribbon. Sometimes, too, 
this sudden decision is reversed because the 
supplies clerk blithely informs you there isn’t 
a ribbon on hand—*“expecting some soon,” etc. 
But if that discovery is made the first thing in 
the morning, there is time to send out for an- 
other ribbon before the day’s transcription is 
begun. 

Another important point: You're not kind 
to your typewriter if you don’t give every 
one of its keys and attachments sufficient exer- 
cise. What's the use of having a tabulating 
key and set of tabulating stops if you can't 
get out of the habit of shoving your carriage 
back and forth instead of using the key which 
automatically shifts it to the desired point? 
No use buying a modern machine with a back 
spacer if you will push your carriage instead 
of pressing the back spacer. Why have a 
stencil attachment for dropping the ribbon 
from the line of printing if you always re- 
move the spools of ribbon when you must cut 
a stencil? 

Of course, most operators are glad to have 
the most modern typewriters with their labor- 
saving devices. But in order to get full value 
out of the machine, all of these devices must 
be used—not experimented with once or twice 
and then forgotten about like any other curios- 
ity. Get the habit of using all the labor savers 
in your machine or you won't get the full value 
of the investment. 
va) 
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Remington Efficiency Contest for June 
r I SHE Remington Typewriter Company 

announces the next Efficiency Con- 

test to take place in June and asks 
that all typists who would like an oppor- 
tunity to compete for a Remington type- 
writer register with the nearest Reming- 
ton office immediately. The test consists 
of copying for fifteen minutes at a speed 
of sixty or more words a minute without 
an error, and the contest is conducted un- 
der the direction of the local branch man- 
agers. These error-proof tests are held 
semi-annually at every office of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company in the United 
States and Canada, and the dates chosen 
for the tests are the third Thursday of 
every June and January. 
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Kansas High School Typewriting Contest 
N Saturday, March 18th, the first 
annual Kansas High School Type- 
writing Contest was held at the 


University of Kansas. The contestants 
were divided into two classes, (1) those 
whose typewriting training had been se- 
cured wholly with high 
school courses, and (2) those who had no 
As 


can be seen from the table below, the con- 
test resulted in a great victory for the 


in connection 


typewriting prior to August, 1915. 


students who were trained from Rational 


T ypewriting. 
In this connection, C. C. Crawford, of 
Arkansas City High School, Arkansas 


City, Kansas, who trained Miss Ethel Ruf, 
the winner of the Class B contest, says: 
“We are using the Rational Typewriting 
text published by you and find it to be 
responsible in a way for the record made 
by Miss Ruf. I have used several other 
texts on typewriting and find this to be 
the best yet.” 


Class A 
Any Hieu Scuoo. Srupents Waose Tyrewrrrine Tratnrne Has Beew Securen Wuowty rw 
Connection Wrre Hieu Scuoot Courses. Contest 15 Minutes in Lenorn. 
Total Errors Pen- Net Net Words 
Name Method Words alty Words a Minute 
Thelma Neely, Argentine HS, K.C..,.Rational 1221 33 165 1056 70.5 
Hattie Cox, Argentine HS, K.C.......Rational 925 23 115 810 54 
Alva Gilbert, Pittsburg.............. Rational 927 31 155 772 518/15 
Irene Hurlburt, Kansas City......... Rational 996 70 350 646 43 
Bessie Lyon, El Dorado............ Rational 963 53 265 698 47 
Robert Sandifer, El Dorado... ..Rational 851 61 305 546° 36 
Myrtle Barkley, Osage City... ... Smith 575 13 65 510 “4 
Joe Lauer, Osage City ooo ce 6 Anam 623 55 275 348 23 
Class B 


Hien Scuoot Srvupvents Wo Hap no Tyrewrrrixnc Worx Prior ro Aveousr, 1915: 


Total Errors Pen- Net Net Words 

Name Method Words alty Words a Minute 

Ethel Ruf, Arkansas City........... Rational 840 17 85 755 50 1/3 

Ruth Drake, Argentine HS, K.C.....Rational 800 24 120 680 45 1/3 
Eliabeth Dey, Argentine HS, K. C...Rational 716 16 75 641 43 
William Mannion, El Dorado........ Rational 885 61 305 580 39 
Robert Short, Kansas City........... Rational 779 65 325 474 32 
Blanche Willet, Arkansas City........ Rational 661 39 195 466 31 
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New Typewriting Record for Schools 


ACH month this department is in re- 
ceipt of information through letters, 
newspaper articles or other me- 

diums, showing that typewriting progress 
is going on continuously. The latest re- 
port to reach this office is one telling of the 
achievement of Miss Gertrude Rosen, of 
the Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, where Mrs. M. Anna Ford is the 
teacher of typewriting, and another from 
Red Wing High School, Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, where the typewriting is in charge 
of C. C. Windsor. Some of these students, 
including Miss Rosen, obtained gold medals 
from the Remington Typewriter Company, 
having complied with all their require- 


ments and writing fifty-five words a min- 
ute, net, for ten minutes. Did Miss Rosen 
sit back then and rest on her laurels? She 
did not. With the enthusiasm which Mrs. 
Ford germinates in a class, such a thing 
would not be right. With her gold medal 
safely pinned on her waist, she set out 
to make a record in typewriting that would 
stand for something. Last month she suc- 


ceeded in writing seventy-one words «a 
minute under the same severe conditions, 
something which any student might very 
well feel proud of. 

Some idea of the high grade of type- 
writing work done at the Rogers Higl 
School can be obtained when it is know. 
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that two others besides Miss Rosen have 
received their gold medals from the Rem- 
Company — Edith 
Lord, writing sixty-three words a minute, 
Ladyman, 
one words a minute. 
dents just missed the gold medal award, 
as can be seen from the records, as fol- 
Jeanie 

Margaret Smith, 54, 


ington 
and William 


Miss 


lows: 


Anthony, 53. 


ARKANSAS 
oe Cabell 
Marguerite Cohn 
Hutson E. Howell 
Mary McShane 
Elizabeth C. Ney 
Elsie Seiferth 
IDAHO 
Sarah Bagley 
Helen Bistline 
Eva Brickson 
Ernest Byrne 
Gertrude Giesbrecht 
Agnes Hansen 
era Norby 
Althea Trude 
Helen Verran 
Jessie Walker 
ILLINOIS 
Mabel i. Anderson 
Anna Blais 
Isabelle Brackebush 
Loretta Harrington 
Bertha L. Holcomb 
Grace Houle 
Charlotte geste 
Grace Orchard 
Marie Ostrowski 
Philip D. Overton 
Margaret Perry 
Lucille Roberts 


ARKANSAS 
Rose Key 
Nona LeRosen 
CALIFORNIA 
Max H., Fisch 
William Gilstrap 
CANADA 
J. H. Albert 
Bernice L. Williams 


FLorIpA 
Lena R. Hunter 

IDAHO 
Carrie Amundson 
William Brew 
Frank C,. Carmody 
Edith Cayford 
Gorton Eastman 
Paul Erickson 
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List of New O.A. T. 


Junior Division 


George Roggenbock 
Logan Van Artsdale 
Mary Wilmot 


INDIANA 
Mary F. Clark 
Kathryn L. Gutelius 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Elinor F. Bailey 
Edna L. Borden 
Lillian Brady 
Helen C. Burns 
Doris E. Burt 
James E. Callahan 
‘homas Dale 
Harold Dennis 
William J. Dennis 
Olive Desmarais 
Alice Deston 
Mabel England 
Sophia Fitton 
Martin H. Foster 
Loretta Gaynor 
Alice Go!dber 
Marguerite Helen 

Gotham 
Annie R. Guy 
Bertha Hemenway 
Maude E. Hinchliffe 
Eloise B. Jones 
Vv iola E. Jones 
Mabelle ‘Joyce 


Frances Exeter 
Lizzie Gardner 
Kenneth Gorton 
Ruby Kahl 
James Kidd 

ertha Krueger 
Ethel McCormack 
Mattie McLean 
Amy Reavis 
Maude Rice 
Wilma M. Snyder 
Ethel Stinger 
Mary Torgensen 
Albina Van Reuth 
Selma Wray 

ILLINOIS 

Mabel Louise Ander- 

son 
Dorothy Brill 
Edith Edbor 


averaging 
Several other stu- 


54.8; 
and Miss 
All of these students are 
seniors in the high school and they all 
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Miss 


Louise 


re 


Ethel May b a 
Anna E. 


Barbara - 


Minkin 


Morris 


Esther M. 
Marion P. 


Julia Evelyn Murphy 


John J. Murtagh 
1one Parker 

ynward B. Pritch- 

ard 
Henry Prue 

Elsie A. Reynolds 
David Robinovitz 
Mary L. Robinson 
Chester W. Rogers 
Mae A. Russell 
Ruth Shepherd 
Henry J. Smith 
Hugh J. Smith 
ae E. Smith 

ohn Southworth 


Madelene R. Valente 


Mary Wheelock 
Harry Zalkind 


MICHIGAN 
Susie Cobb 
Ora M. Colf 
Rosa Cossette 
William Joelson 
Gertrude Kelly 
Roy Kendall 
Senior Division 
Beulah Kimes 
ohn Kopka 
eanette Mack 
‘iolet Merrill 
Estella Paulsen 
Velda Rouff 
Sylvia Sewell 
argaret Shea 
Lapearl Waggoner 
Rose Weinberg 
KANSAS 


C. R. Honza 
Eva A. Larson 


MAINE 
Raymond R. Hobbs 


MICHIGAN 
Emma A. Diemer 
Wilbur Gleason 


writing 46.7. 
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received Remington certificates. 
gratulations to Mrs. Ford and her hustling 
students at Rogers High. 


shows that Clarence 
best record, writing 72 words a minute; 
Raymond Thayer came second, writing 
60.8 words, and Wilmer Fritze came third, 
Windsor would like 
to arrange a typewriting contest with any 
other high school in his State. 


Mr. 


Members 


Wm. H. Kibb 
Dorothy G. Lab 
Edna E. Prior 
Jean Scott 
MINNESOTA 
Leroy Anderson 
Gustav Askeland 
Lydia Distel 
Robert Gregg 
Edwin C. Hanson 
Mary C. Harrington 
Florence Hoard 
Arthur Huber 
Catherine Iten 
Soom R. Johnson 
dna Jorgenson 
Olin Lokken 
Mae Mitchell 
Hazel Olsen 
Amy L. Person 
Sophie Peterson 
Beatrice Tousley 
Stanley M. Werness 


Missouri 
Virginia Springer 
New JERSEY 
Willian. E. Fachet 
OxI0 
Mary Donnelly 
Mary Rogers 


MINNESOTA 
Frances Heed 
Harry poe 
Willie Peterson 

MoNnTANA 
Frank Haughawout 

New Jersrty 
Reuben Stadler 
Jacob Stam 


OHI0 
Magdalen Glockner 
Grace Kirby 
Ear! Reinhart 
Charlotte Scheffler 
Clarence Scheffler 

OREGON 


joan Anderson 
.ouise Williamson 
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THE TIME TO GO 


If the man you call on squirms and wiggles and looks troubled, he’s busy 
and wants you to go.— Atchison Globe. 








Our con- 


The report from Red Wing High School 
Sandberg made the 


Edna Von Luhrte 
Rosina Yunker 
OKLAHOMA 

Mary Clarke 

Edith Morrison 
OREGON 

Mildred Van Duyn 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Abram Ditmer 
TEXAS 

Grace Odell 
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The Problem of Adequate Physical Exercise 
T's problem of how to get physical haven't slept well, you don’t care for your 
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exercise is one which the indoor breakfast, you are listless in the office, 

worker must keep constantly in your mind does not respond with its accus- 
mind. The nature of his work keeps the tomed alertness. You decide that you are 
stenographer, the bookkeeper, the execu- all run down and that possibly you have 
tive at his desk for many hours during the not had enough exercise. You think over 
day, and few of these workers have the the past few weeks and find that you have 
good judgment to arrange their lives out- been too busy to walk, that you have been 
side of office hours so that they get regu- . up rather late, that your meals have been 


lar physical exercise. irregular. The next day chances to be a 
The expert stenographer knows the beautiful spring Sunday. You go out for 
necessity for regularity in practice in con- a long walk and come back tired and hun- 


nection with his own profession. He real- gry. You sleep well that night and get 
izes that speed in shorthand has been up Monday morning feeling much better. 
gained only by definite, regular practice. Of course, you conclude that you need ex- 
The rapid typist has acquired his speed ercise and decide that every day you will 
only by writing on the machine every day. walk a certain number of blocks. That is 
If any benefit has been derived from speed all right for Monday, and possibly for 
exercises, penmanship exercises, or finger ~Tuesday and Wednesday, but Thursday 
exercises, it has come only after weeks gf morning you are late or have some special 
regular definitely planned practice. ‘The errand to do, and you forget all about your 
shorthand writer who is an expert reader fine resolves. 
has devoted a definite time to reading You remember the office boy who wanted 
practice. If, as is often the case, this to be a stenographer, but who never got 
practice has come principally from reading beyond the first lesson in shorthand and 
shorthand plates in a shorthand magazine, who never learned the keyboard of the 
that magazine has come each month and _ typewriter, and you smile in a superior 
the skill has been a matter of definite way when you think of your own per- 
growth and development largely as a re-_ sistence. Somehow you don’t realize that 
sult of the regularity of the practice. in this matter of exercise that means so 
No worker has a better chance to prove much to your physical well-being you are 
the truth of the statement that sporadic putting yourself in the same class—in the 
practice is resultless than the stenog- big class of the people who make splendid 
rapher, and yet the stenographer fails to beginnings but who never carry things 
apply this principle, so fully demonstrated through. 
in his own profession, to the problem of In a recent prize contest in the Ameri- 
keeping his health up to par by regular can Magazine a number of people wrote 
and adequate outdoor cxercise. The prob- about “The Best Thing I Ever Did for 
lem is not essentially a difficult one—but My Health.” One woman, seventy-five 
it is one which demands thought and plan- years of age, tells of three exercises which 
ning. she has kept up every morning for twenty- 
Some spring morning you wake up with five years. There is nothing magic in the 
a dark brown taste in your mouth. You exercises themselves—though they are 
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good. The reason why they have meant 
so much to this woman is because she has 
done them regularly through a long period 
of years. They have, moreover, these 
strong advantages—they are simple; no 
apparatus of any kind is needed; they 
may be taken at any place; the number 
of times for each may be increased from 
day to day and from week to week so that 
they may be made to meet the require- 
ments of the individual. The exercises 
are as follows: 

The first: Stand firmly on your feet and, 
raising your arms as high over your head as 
you can, bend slowly back as far as possible, 
then come forward and, keeping your knees 
stiff, bend over and touch the floor with your 
finger tips. The two motions count one. 

The second is the sidewise motion. Keep- 
ing the spine straight and head on a line with 
it, raise your right arm as high as possible, 
at the same time sliding your left hand down 
on your side as far as you can reach. Then, 
raising the left hand, slide down the right one. 
These two motions count as one. 

The third: Stand firmly erect, place your 
hands on your hips and, twisting your body 
at the waist line, turn your head and “look 
down the middie of your back” to the right, 
then to the left—‘“liver twisters” I call them. 
Do all these deliberately; don’t hurry, or get 
out of breath. 

It is recommended that the minimum 
number of times for each exercise should 
be ten and that they be taken every morn- 
ing, though greater benefits will result 
from taking them both morning and 
evening. 

In answer to the following question a 
number of interesting letters have been 
received: 

20. My physician tells me that I must take 
more exercise or give up work altogether. I 
am too tired to take exercise when my day's 
work is over, and I don’t see how I can give 
"P my position, as I must earn my living. 
This is a pretty serious matter with me, and 
I have been wondering whether any of your 
readers had ever encountered a similar prob- 
lem. 

For outdoor exercise walking is espe- 
cially recommended. One of our readers, 
who asks that we refer to her as Miss A., 
solved the exercise problem through walk- 
ing and tennis: 

I faced a similar problem a year or so ago, 
and feel certain had I not followed the physi- 
cian’s simple advice, I would have had to give 
up work entirely, which I knew I could not 
afford to do. 

Here’s the outline he told me to follow, and 
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that if I would do so, there would be no need 


for any other exercise, and I could continue 
at my work: 
Get up every morning not later than 4:30 


or 5 o'clock and walk out from the city proper 
a distance of one or two miles before break 
fast. Do not merely walk, but in doing so 
see that every muscle is being exercised 
Breathe and breathe deeply! 

Spend your lunch hour out-of-doors. 

Forget that you are too tired for exercise 
after the day’s work is done, and play a game 


of tennis. This is one of the best outdoor 
sports and affords plenty of proper exer 
cise. 


Keep this up indefinitely, but do not exer- 
cise too strenuously in the beginning, or you 
will do yourself more harm than good. 

Mr. H. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
also emphasizes the value of walking as 
an exercise. 

I am in a position somewhat similar to yours. 
I am a stenographer, working in an office all 
day and attending a night high school in the 
evening. My time is therefore very much taken 
up, but I have solved the problem of exercise 
by using every spare moment in some form of 
physical culture, either indoor or outdoor. 

In the morning when I get to the car stop 
before the car is due I walk on down the line 
until the car comes. In the evening I walk 
over a mile in an ages to riding to night 
school. When there is no night school, even 
though I am tired and would rather study at 
home and read, I walk a few miles. On Sun- 
day afternoons or any other time when I have 
a few hours to spare, I take a stroll of a few 
miles’ length. It would also help you to join 
the local Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A., if you 
are so situated as to make this convenient, 
and enter the gymnastic classes there; and as 
they have courses which take as little as thirty 
minutes twice a week, they will therefore take 
but little of your time. 

The local Gregg Shorthand associations 
have realized the importance of the en- 
couragement of walking and their “hike” 
clubs have been popular features in the 
Washington and Chicago associations. 
These clubs offer the advantage of having 
been regularly planned and of bringing to- 
gether groups of people who are interested 
in the same things. 

The average stenographer cannot afford 
golf or country clubs, but in any com- 
munity he can organize a club of people 
who like to walk and to plan special walk- 
ing trips for Saturday afternoons and holi- 
days. The Prairie Club of Chicago is one 
of the oldest of these organizations. For 
many years this club has conducted weekly 
excursions the year round to places of his- 
toric interest and scenic beauty. It has 
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a very large and enthusiastic membership. 

Many a stenographer has been able to 
assume a position of added responsibility 
when opportunity offered, largely because 
he was physically prepared for the added 
strain—-and many a stenographer whose 
professional equipment was splendid has 
been compelled to give up because of phys- 
ical weakness. You owe it to yourself to 
keep physically fit. 
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The Necessity For Office Discipline 

22. Please discuss the value of office dis- 
cipline. Our office is run in a very free and 
easy manner, and for that reason my em- 
ployers think that they can count on me for 
any extra or outside work that may come up. 
As a result, I never know how to count on 
my time. How do other stenographers feel 
about this point? 

The average employee prefers the office 
which is run according to a satisfactory, 
workable system. In such an office there 
is less friction, less dissatisfaction, and 
better results for the amount of effort. The 
essential of satisfactory office discipline is 
a spirit of co-operation. Employer and 
employee must each realize his responsi- 
bility and the necessity for working to- 
gether. 

St. Elmo Lewis in Getting the Most Out 
of Business analyzes the question of disci- 
pline as applied to business organization. 
He deals with it under three heads—the 
basis of discipline, discipline for growth, 
and the essentials of discipline. His sum- 
ming up is: 

I trust I have been able to show that dis- 
cipline is elemental; that it is the very founda- 
tion of all success; that as you see its ob- 
servance in any business or life, you find the 
measure of the success there. “yo starts 
at the head of the house; as he fumbles, so 
fumbles the team. Where you have carping 
criticism from the manager you hear sneers 
from the clerks; where you find the Big Stick 
in the hands of the manager you find the ham- 
mer in the hands of the employee; discipline is 
mutuality and, briefly summarized, must work 
through and by the principles we have been 
discussing: 

First—The employer must select the right 
material for es and the clerk must 
select the right kind of a boss, because “you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear” 
in either case. 

Second—The employer must pay an adequate 
wage, and the employee must see that he gets 
it, because business is co-operation for a com- 
mon benefit, both sides must work to a com- 
mon end, because oneness of all the energies 
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of the collective minds, souls, and bodies of 
the house is essential. 

Third—Both must give to the uttermost of 
every talent, emotion, and power to the end 
that the plan shall be worked, the policy ob- 
served, and the vision realized; i. ¢., they must 
be loyal. 

Fourth—Both must work on the basis of 
facts, and must discipline their minds to get 
facts. 

Fifth—The minds of both must be dis- 
ciplined to realize the simple, human verity 
that no man can ever know all about anything, 
no matter how long he lives, and that the 
immutable law of change makes it necessary 
for him to arrange his work so that all new 
things shall come to him in their proper guise, 
that he may wisely anticipate future develop- 
ments in the business or the work ahead of 
him. 

Sixth—Both must know that Service in 
which both sides of any agreement get a fair 
deal is the only permanently profitable scheme 
of life or business. 

Seventh—Both must realize in their daily 
acts that there is a best way to do everything, 
even to finding out how to do it. 

Eighth—Both must realize that Truth is the 
greatest thing in the world: that she rules all 
things, always. The gospel of efficiency is 
Truth working through human agencies. It 
can profit no man to play the game on any 
other basis. 

When a man has achieved this measure of 
conviction, he will have the very soul of dis- 
cipline to guide him towards a realization of 
his greatest powers. 
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Long Versus Short Letters 

23. I wish that you would publish a dis- 
cussion of the relative value of long and short 
letters. The dictator I have writes very long 
letters, which certainly make the stenographer 
a great deal of work. The head of our firm 
often reads your magazine, and I think that 
anything you publish will have more influence 
with him than any amount of talking I can do. 

This question bears careful analyza- 
tion. Whether a long or a short letter 
will make the better impression under the 
circumstances depends upon the nature of 
the message to be conveyed and the person 
to whom the letter is addressed. Rupert 
P. SoRelle in discussing the question of 
brevity in Applied Business Correspond- 
ence Says: 

As a rule, business letters should be as 
brief as is consistent with clearness, yet some 
business letters are far too brief—they would 
be better left unwritten because they may 
leave an unfavorable impression in the mind 
of the reader that may be impossible to over- 
come later. 

Business men are busy men and wish to 
gain their information quickly. Directness, 
however, should not be confused with bluntness 
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or curtness. The right kind of brevity is ob- 
tained through the wise selection of words and 
phrases backed by clear seeing and clear think- 
ing. If your ideas are confused, it is certain 
that your statement of them in writing will be 
confused. We must first think out clearly and 
distinctly the ideas we wish to express, and 
then select the clearest and most logical word- 
ing we possibly can to express them. Brevity 
is not always a virtue. If your letter is so 
brief that it requires further correspondence 
to clear it up, you have gained nothing by 
“brevity.” 

Edward Hall Gardner in Effective 
Business Letters in connection with the 
chapter on collection letters—undoubtedly 
one of the most difficult kinds of corre- 
spondence to handle—says of the relative 
value of long and short letters: 


In general, long letters are good to give 
an impression of carefulness and reasonable- 
ness; short letters, to stir to action. A long 
letter can successfully “bury” a sharp state- 
ment, decreasing the emphasis of the few un- 
pleasant words by the greater emphasis given 
to courteous language. Long letters and care- 
ful handling go well with large accounts; short 
letters and insistence with small accounts. 
Fairly long letters at some stage in the follow- 
up series are essential to successful and close 
collections; since in them the creditor can ex- 
plain his reasons for insistence, uniting in a 
single serious discussion the effects he would 
otherwise seek to produce by several short let- 
ters. Only in this way can he press the cus- 
tomer closely without giving offense, for it is 
hard to write a short letter which will be 
serious without seeming peremptory. There is 
more chance to say the wrong thing in a long 
letter than in a short one, but careful prepara- 
tion, and the right use of forms will make it 
as easy to handle as a short letter. 


In his chapter on sales letters, Mr. 
Gardner makes a valuable suggestion when 
he emphasizes that an effective booklet or 
folder accompanied by a brief letter will 
often accomplish more than a long letter in 
which an attempt is made to tell too much. 


For the same general reason, a sales let- 
ter should usually be confined to a page, though 
if the reader’s interest is assured and the sub- 
ject requires serious thought, a letter of a 
page and a half or two pages is pretty certain 
to be read. A long letter must justify its length 
by specific and interesting facts. When much 
information is to be given, it is almost always 
better conveyed in a booklet or folder, while 
the accompanying letter acts as a point of 
contact for the whole proposition, or follows 
it with persuasion and a clincher. Because of 
its personal, persuasive quality, the letter gets 
a hearing more easily and closes a sale more 
effectively than a booklet, but it must not be 
overloaded with information. A printed book- 
let with good type is easier to read than a 
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typewritten letter. A form letter of several 
peace is pretty certain to go into the waste 
yasket. 

Miss Lena R. Hunter, who writes on the 
letterhead of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, advocates and prac- 
tices brevity! She writes: 

A letter should contain no more words than 
necessary. A long and tedious-looking letter 
is frequently cast aside unread; if it is read 
and found to contain nothing to warrant such 
a demand on the reader’s time, he is so pro- 
voked over the intrusion, that he gives it very 
little consideration. By all means be brief! 
But do not sacrifice completeness either of 
your meaning or of grammatical sense to brev- 
ity. Be clear and accurate, first. Then cut 
out every unnecessary word, and the quality 
of conciseness is added. Brevity concerns it- 
self merely with the length of the letter; con- 
ciseness has the additional idea of complete- 
ness, and yet makes one word serve for two. 

C. H. Smith of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company has been quoted as say- 
ing that the subject of conservation in 
business is well worth the attention of 
every corporation. 

A great deal could be written on the subject 
of the conservation of work in business corre- 
spondence. It has been found, on an examina- 
tion of a number of business letters by various 
firms, that the average man uses in his daily 
correspondence 100 words where 30 or 40 would 
suffice, and that he clothes his ideas in such 
an ambiguity of phrases that the recipient too 
often finds it necessary to request a further 
letter in order to encompass the whole mean- 
ing of what was intended. It has been esti- 
mated, and we believe very conservatively, that 
10 to 25 per cent of the stenographic work is 
unnecessary, and I believe this subject is well 
worth considering by every corporation, as all 
will doubtless find it economy to work out a 
plan for the elimination of a large amount of 
this needless work. 

> 


sod 


Referred for Answer 


27. Much has been said and written of the 
girl who works just to closing hour and 
watches the clock. Might not something also 
be said of the employer who allows or ex- 
yects his stenographers to work late or even- 
ings, and then wonders why they can not do 
efficient work after a month or two of this 
outside work? 

28. I am a young man, a high school grad- 
uate, and a shorthand writer. I wish to get 
an education in a good college of medicine and 
I would like to work my way through with my 
shorthand. What course would you advise? 

29. I have just had an opportunity for pro- 
motion to a position where my success will de- 
pend largely upon my ability to remember 
names. How may I develop this faculty? 
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r l NHE Board of Education of the City 

of Chicago has recently established 

a new bureau to be known as the 
Statistical Bureau, and has appropriated 
$20,000 for the maintenance of this work. 
Vocational education has not passed the 
experimental stage but is still coming in 
for considerable adverse criticism. The 
basis for this criticism is that vocational 
advisers have been handicapped by insuf- 
ficient information about the special de- 
mands of the community and the special 
conditions governing the different profes- 
sions and trades. The Statistical Bureau 
of Chicago is designed to furnish basic 
figures upon which the superintendent and 
the heads of the different departments may 
work with certainty. 

It is significant that a prominent com- 
mercial educator has been selected for this 
pioneer work. The name of Morton Mac- 
Cormac is familiar to Chicago residents for 
his active interest in civic affairs, and to 
commercial educators everywhere as that 
of one of the most aggressive and progres- 
sive workers in the field. 

For many years, Mr. MacCormac has 
taken a prominent part in educational, po- 
litical, and welfare work in Chicago, and 
particularly on the South Side where Mac- 
Cormac School, of which he is president, 
is located. Among the numerous move- 
ments with which he has been identified 
are, the Woodlawn Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, the South Side Business Men's Or- 
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New Honors for Morton MacCormac 


ganization, the Woodlawn Child Welfare 
Association and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. The Woodlawn Business 
Men’s Association was organized by Mr. 
MacCormac, and he has been honored with 
the presidency of that body and also of the 
Woodlawn Child Welfare Association. 

To readers of this magazine, Mr. Mac- 
Cormac is known for his activities in con- 
nection with commercial education, for in 
this field he has gained a nation-wide repu- 
tation for executive ability and progressive 
tendencies. In the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, he has been a leader 
and active worker through a period of 
many years. The presideney of this na- 
tional body was held by Mr. MacCormac 
from December, 1910, to July, 1912, the 
longest term which ever went to a presi- 
dent of that body. 

This new position is a recognition of Mr. 
MacCormac’s peculiar ability as an inves- 
ligator, an executive and an educator, and 
will give him a splendid opportunity to do 
constructive work along the lines to which 
he has devoted so many years of thought 
and study. 
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N BUSINESS there is nothing that so 

truly determines the value of an em- 

ployee as what he does in an emer- 
gency. Whether or not an employee is 
valuable depends upon his acting wisely at 
a time when more than ordinary effort is 
required. Because of the very nature of 
his work instances of this kind occur fre- 
quently to the stenographer and whether 
or not advancement comes depends largely 
upon the solution of the special difficulties 
requiring more than ordinary ability. 


Attitude Toward the Problem Important 

Many people fail in life long before 
they reach the crucial point. The mere 
realization that a job may be difficult is 
sufficient to overcome their best effort. 
Difficulty is to them an invitation to con- 
fusion and inefficient attempt. To others 
the thought that a thing may be difficult 
of accomplishment is a spur, a looked-for 
opportunity to test one’s training. The 
successful worker approaches difficulty 
with a confident attitude, backed by pre- 
vious training. The unsuccessful worker, 
or the less successful worker approaches 
difficulty with the idea of making a good 
excuse for non-performance. 

Proper Recognition of Difficulty 

It is one thing to have the proper atti- 
tude towards a difficult problem but an- 
other thing, equally important, to know 
at the proper time that difficulty is about 
to be approached and to know what are 
the possible ways of meeting it. The in- 
telligence used at a critical time is what 
places some at a great advantage, while 
others struggle with insurmountable diffi- 
culty. Every important task that you are 
called upon to perform, whether it be in 
the writing of shorthand or in the trans- 
action of business, is your opportunity to 
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exercise your independent thought toward 
becoming a successful business man, a suc- 
cessful shorthand writer or a successful 
worker in your own field whatever it may 
be. The proper recognition of difficulty 
leads to the immediate adjustment of one's 
powers to the effectual solution and 
mastery of the situation. 


Successful Qualities Called Into Action 

The emergency successfully met always 
calls into play the best faculties. Such 
qualities as self-control, concentration and 
resourcefulness are immediately called 
into use by the success-winner, while con- 
fusion, chance, or unfair scheming are 
charged with failure when the emergency 
is not successfully met. There has been a 
great deal of talk and comment by the 
press these days on preparedness. The 
test of preparedness for the individual, or 
for the nation, is what can be done in an 
emergency. 

It seems foolhardy to go along from 
year to year with fatal deficiencies in 
writing methods uncorrected, and yet this 
is just what many stenographers are doing 
to-day. They may be well prepared on 
many points and totally unprepared on 
others. When you can analyze your 
powers, understand the problems to be met 
and use your faculties to the best advan- 
tage, you are well on the way to success 
in any line of work. 

Habit 

What is more important than anything 
else in connection with one’s possible effort 
is the right habit. If you are in the habit 
of meeting defeat every time you oppose 
any proposition your chances for success 
are steadily diminishing. If you form the 
habit of always acting wisely, efficiently 
and well, and thus in the majority of 
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cases winning the points of your conten- 
tion, then half your battle is won at the 
start. The habit of accomplishing is such 
a strong factor in business, in writing 
shorthand or in any other legitimate enter- 
prise, that the mere facing of an emer- 
gency quickens the mental acuteness and 
resourcefulness and brings forth the best 
use of one’s faculties. 


Confidence 

Confidence is stimulated by a review of 
achievement. Thus, bearing directly on 
the matter of habit, your confidence is 
stimulated or depressed in proportion to 
your general average of achievement. 
How important it is, therefore, even from 
the beginning of our business career that 
we act wisely, that we be resourceful, 
energetic and constant in our endeavor. 
Then our average of work will show up 
well on the confidence-stimulating side of 
the ledger, and thus constantly influence 
our whole activity. Confident people are 
usually determined and optimistic. This 
triangle of success-winning qualities will 
help you to act wisely in an emergency. 

Analysis Essential 

There are two things to do in approach- 
ing an emergency. That they must be 
done quickly there is no question. You 
must first analyze the situation about to be 
met and secondly, analyze yourself in re- 
lation to the situation. Having done these 
two things, you are in the best position to 
accomplish your endeavor. Your analysis 
means that you have separated the task 
into its various parts and that in meeting 
the situation successfully no unnecessary 
effort will be spent. 

No Mystery About Rapid Writing 

Now this article may seem to have little 
to do with shorthand writing. It may 
sound more like an article on business. 
But I contend it has everything to do with 
shorthand writing for shorthand writing 
is a business proposition. There is no 
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mystery about writing shorthand rapidly. 
There was a time when shorthand writing 
was so enshrouded in mystery that if an 
individual did something out of the ordi- 
nary his effort in preparing himself was 
discounted on the theory that he was not 
made like other human beings and could 
not very well avoid doing extraordinary 
things. That time is rapidly passing and 
more and more people are realizing that 
the same principles involved in the conduct 
of a successful business are involved in 
successful shorthand writing. Yes, there 
is engineering, there is distributing, there 
is transporting, and there are all the prob- 
lems of manufacture involved and there is 
required efficient attention, health, common 
sense, coolness, deliberation, resourceful- 
ness, knowledge, concentration. 

The Application of Efficiency Principles 

So, with the viewpoint that shorthand 
is a business proposition you can build up 
your writing ability upon the same basis 
that your employer is building up his busi- 
ness. There is no time- or labor-saving 
device in business that may not be applied 
in principle to good shorthand writing. 
There is no efficiency principle in business 
requiring the scrapping of antiquated ma- 
chines, methods or customs that is not 
represented in the true solution of the 
problems involved in shorthand writing. 
With the mastery of successful shorthand 
writing principles come the confidence, 
the discipline, the training, the ability to 
meet any emergency and your true worth 
as a stenographer or shorthand writer gets 
or fails to get the approval of public 
opinion in accordance with the degree of 
intelligence used. 

In one or two subsequent articles par- 
ticular shorthand emergencies will be dis- 
cussed. This preliminary article is writ- 
ten to convey to you the principles in- 
volved in any emergency while the subse- 
quent articles will deal particularly with 
shorthand emergencies. 


oe 


Raymond P. Kelley Accepts an Official Reporting Appointment 


P. Kelley accepted an appointment 
as Official Reporter of Department 
One of the Superior Court of Spokane 


O* JANUARY Ist, 1916, Raymond 


County of Spokane, Washington, under 
Judge Bruce Blake. 

Mr. Kelley is well known to our readers 
as former manager of the Chicago office 
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Mr. Kelley’s Reporting Notes 
(For key, see page 505.) 
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of the Gregg Publishing Company and 
later as school manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. For several years 
Mr. Kelley has been a member of a court 
reporting firm in Spokane and principal of 
the Spokane Expert School. Mr. Kelley 
was one of the first demonstrators of Gregg 
Shorthand, and has been an expert writer 
of the system for many years. 

Seldom have we had an opportunity to 
examine a specimen of reporting notes as 
accurate and as artistic as the original 
specimen which Mr. Kelley sent us from 
his notebook. We regret that we cannot 
present this to our readers just as it came 
to us. Unfortunately actual notes lose 
much by reproduction, as the material best 
suited for writing plates is not satisfactory 
for courtroom use. The notes even in the 
crude reproduction, however, will bear a 
careful analysis by students of reporting 
work. The use of the four columns in the 
notebook is splendidly illustrated in the 
extract selected by Mr. Kelley—which 
proves that he is a teacher as well as a 
reporter. The second column is used for 
questions of the examining counsel, the 
third for the answers of the witness, the 
first for objections or remarks of opposing 
counsel and the fourth column for the rul- 
ings or remarks of the court. 

The case to which this is the introduc- 
tion was that of the Rotary Rod Weeder & 
Manufacturing Company vs. Walter S. 
Moon and Connell Hardware Company, a 
patent infringement case before the United 
States Court. This page of notes is the 
beginning of a direct examination of a 
witness for the plaintiff, Garrett H. Wolf; 
the examining counsel is Charles P. Lund 
and the opposing counsel, Mr. Campbell. 


Key to Mr. Kelley’s Notes 


Q. Did you at any time subsequent to this 
meeting at Connell have any further conversa- 
tion with Moon and if so at what place and 
what time? A. Yes, it was during the summer 
after that or in May he come through Cheney; 
said he was going to Spokane and stopped off 
at Cheney; we had further conversation. 

Q. What, if anything, did he say about the 
machine? A. I do not remember. 

Q. What did you and he do while he was 
there at that time? 

Mr. Campbell: Leading the witness pretty 
strongly, but I do not care very much. 
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The Court: Yes. 

Mr. Lund: Q. What, if anything, did Mr 
Moon do with you while you were there? A 
Well, we walked out to Mr. Sutton’s farm, a 
mile or such a matter from town, and he 
looked at our machine. 

Q. You had a machine 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You had some conversation? A. Yes, sir 

Q. You do not recollect just what it was? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. This was at what time? A. It was in 
the afternoon—in the afternoon, the latter part 
of the summer—I do not remember the month. 

Q. Of 1912? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you at any time after that have any 
conversation with Moon? A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. At what time? A. It was in the spring, 
1913. 

Q. About what month? 

Q. Where was this? A. 
at Cheney. 

Q. And who was present? A. Mr. A. E. 
Betts and my brother was present. 

Q. And yourself? A. And myself. 

Q. And Mr. Moon? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What if any conversation took place there 
in reference to this machine? A. Well, Mr. 
Moon wanted to submit a proposition on—for 
building the machine. 


Oo 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. You say she fell to one side? Did she 
fall in this direction? A. She fell more to the 
left than straight forward. 

Q. When she fell do you remember on which 
side she fell? A. She fell to the left and then 
bounced back over to the right side. 

Q. Did she roll down the step or how did 

she get down the steps? A. She partly rolled 
and partly slid, after she made the first land- 
ing. 
Q. Just what words did she use as she 
stepped out of the door. A. The word “man.” 
She had an argument on the inside with some- 
body. 

Q. That was the only word? 
only one I heard. 

Q. Where were you at the time with refer- 
ence to her? A. 1 was standing on the ex- 
treme right side of the stairs with my left 
foot on the third step and my right foot on 
the fourth step ready to run as soon as I got 
my model, 

Q. Where was the model that you were to 
receive? A. In the stockroom. 

Q. Did the plaintiff's feet, or either of them 
strike the second step or the first real step 
below the threshold? A. No. 

Q. How did she step, that is to say, just 
whether she stepped down or stepped off? A. 
She was about to make the step. She had one 
foot on the platform coming out of the work 
room. She lost her balance as she was com- 
ing down. 

Q. Mrs. Montgomery, were you at any time 


there set 


up? A. 


A. About February. 
It was in our shop 


A. That is the 
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other than perfectly friendly with this lady? 
A. We were always friendly 

Q. Mrs. Montgomery, as you opened the door 
to go out of the top floor as it was at that 
time what was the fact as to the width of that 


doorway as near as you can recollect. A. 
You mean the exact doorway? 

Q. The doorway itself, only. A. 
an ordinary doorway. 

Q. You don’t know the size? 
know the size. 

Q. Did the plaintiff slip at all at that time 
and place? A. She did not slip. 

Q. How far, in feet, were you away from 
her at the time, as near as you can remember? 
A. Well, I should judge about four or five 


feet. 
A New Series of Reporting 
Books 
HE new series of practice books for 
reporters will be welcomed by the 
many writers of the system who 
realize the importance of being prepared 


It was just 


A. No, I don’t 
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for expert work. These books contain 
court testimony and jury charges written 
in Gregg Shorthand, and the key to the 
shorthand notes. The shorthand books are 
called Gregg Notes, and the keys, Gregg 
Dictation. Each book contains over 13,000 
words of court material. The cases and 
jury charges are varied in subject and 
length, and all are written in expert style. 
This is splendid practice material on the 
vocabulary, special phrases, and short-cuts 
peculiar to reporting work. 

For the convenience of dictation, the 
keys have been counted off in sections of 
twenty-five words each, with the hundreds 
specially marked in the margin. The parts 
which have thus far been issued are Gregg 
Notes, No. 1 and No. 2, and Gregg Dicta- 
tion, No. 1 and No. 2. Other parts will 
appear later. The price is twenty-five 
cents each for the Notes and Dictation, or 
$1.00 for the series. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


E ARE publishing herewith the 
names of those who have secured 
our Teachers’ Certificate since the 

publication of the last list. 

Lena E. Addelson, Springfield, Mass. 

E. G. Atkinson, Chicago, III. 

Margaret Regina Barrett, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Frank E. Barry, Springfield, Mass. 

Orpha J. Brown, Spokane, Wash. 

Catherine T. Byrne, Springfield, Mass. 

Marguerite Carr, Springfield, Mass. 

Mary M. Cook, Springfield, Mass. 

Hazel May Cooley, Springfield, Mass. 

Alice T, Dalton, Springfield, Mass. 

Gladys Clark Dibble, Springfield, Mass. 

Esther M. Diugg, Springfield, Mass. 

Irene Donahue, Springfield, Mass. 

William F. Doran, Springfield, Mass. 

M. Emma Elichelberger, Abington, Pa. 

Gladys Agnes Houghton Galloway, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Minnie A. Gannon, Springfield, Mass. 

E. Marguerite Garbutt, Springfield, Mass. 

Isabelle Gerhard, Decatur, Ind. 

Gladys’ Lilyian Granniss, Springfield, Mass. 

Earl Victor Guy, Springfield, Mass. 

Otto W. Hackman, Pincoin, Nebr. 

Georgia N. Hamar, Marinette, Wis. 

Catherine Mildred Harley, Springfield, Mass. 

Verle H. Hearing, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Anna Marie Hogan, Springfield, Mass. 

Lucy Vida Huntley, Springfield, Mass. 


Enola Johnson, Dallas, Tex. 

Agnes May Jones, Springfield, Mass. 
Mathew Kandelin, Ishpeming. Mich. 
Irene E. Kane, Springfield, Mass. 
Katherine Keliher, Providence, R. 1. 
Joseph F. J. Kibit, Springfield, Mass. 
Beatrice Ward Lane, Springfield, Mass. 
Edythe Miriam Lewis, Springfield, Mass. 
Belle MacDonald, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Florence H. Malony, Springfield, Mass 
Hazel Clyde Marison, Springfield, Mass. 
Marie Virginia Moore, Springfield, Mass. 
Lulu E. Reed, Claremore, Okla. 

Elsa P. Rieser, Springfield, Mass. 

J. Cleveland Runk, Pierre, S. Dak. 
Clara M. Russell, Springfield, Mass. 
Margaret T. Ryan, Springfield, Mass. 
Leora A. Saunders, Springfield, Mass. 
Angeline Sena, Springfield, Mass. 
Grace M. Seymour, Springfield, Mass. 
Mary Elizabeth Shea, Springfield, Mass. 
Claire J. Sinclaire, Houston, Tex. 
Madeleine Dwight Skinner, Houston, Tex. 
Eleanor C. Sorensen, Springfield, Mass. 
Althine D. Southwick, Springfield, Mass. 
P. Philip Stanffer, O. S. B., Chicago, Il. 
William O. Taylor, Springfield, Mass. 
Ethel Leona Threlkeld, College View, Nebr. 
Bertha E. Waddell, Springfield, Mass. 
Eleanor M. Walker, Springfield, Mass. 
Ethel Morell Weller, Springfield, Mass. 
Alice Wolcott, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Eva M. E. Yarcho, Pittsburg, Kans. 
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The Question of Economy—lIl 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Question of Economy—Ill 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Ambitious Guest — (continued) 


cradle to his tomb with none to recog- 
nize him. 

“As yet,” cried the stranger—his cheek glow- 
ing and his eye flashing with enthusiasm—*“as 
yet, I have done nothing. Were I to vanish 
from the earth’ to-morrow, none would know 
so much of me as you: that a nameless youth 
came up at nightfall from the valley of the 
Saco, and”®” opened his heart to you in the 
evening, and passed through the Notch by sun- 
rise, and was seen no more. Not a soul would 
ask,"** ‘Who was he? Whither did the wan- 
derer go?’ But I cannot die till I have achieved 
my destiny. Then let Death come! I shall 
have" built my monument!” 

There was a continual flow of natural emo- 
tion, gushing forth amid abstracted reverie, 
which enabled the family to understand this 
young man’s” sentiments, though so foreign 
from their own. With quick sensibility of the 
ludicrous, he blushed at the ardor into which 
he had been betrayed. 

“You” laugh at me,” said he, taking the 
eldest daughter’s hand and laughing himself. 
“You think my ambition as nonsensical as if I 
were to freeze’** myself to death on the top 
of Mount Washington, only that people might 
spy at me from the country round about. And, 
truly, that would’” be a noble pedestal for a 
man’s statue!” 

“It is better to sit here by this fire,” answered 
the girl, blushing, “and be comfortable and’ 
contented, though nobody thinks about us.” 

“I suppose,” said her father, after a fit of 
musing, “there is something natural in what 
the young man"” says; and if my mind had 
been turned that way I might have felt just 
the same. It is strange, wife, how his talk 
has'™* set my head running on things that are 
pretty certain never to come to pass.” 

“Perhaps they may,” observed the wife. “Is 
the man thinking*” what he will do when he is 
a widower?” 

“No, no!” cried he, repellin 
reproachful kindness. “When I think of your 
death,""* Esther, I think of mine, too. But I 
was wishing we had a good farm in Bartlett, 
or Bethlehem, or Littleton, or some other town- 
ship” round the White Mountains; but not 
where they could tumble on our heads. I should 
want to stand well with my neighbors and be 
called’ Squire, and sent to General Court for 
a term or two; for a plain, honest man may do 
as much good there as a lawyer." And when 
I should be grown quite an old man, and you 
an old woman, so as not to be long apart, I 
might die’** happy enough in my bed, and leave 
you all crying around me. A slate gravestone 
would suit me as well as a marble one—with"” 
just my name and age, and a verse of a hymn, 
and something to let people know that I lived 
an honest man and died" a Christian.” 

“There now!” exclaimed the stranger; “it is 
our nature to desire a monument, be it slate 


the idea with 


or marble, or a pillar of granite,"” or a glo- 
rious memory in the universal heart of man.” 

“We're in a strange way, to-night,” said the 
wife, with tears in her eyes. “They" say it is 
a sign of something When folks’ minds go 
a-wandering so. Hark to the children!” 

They listened accordingly. The younger chil- 
dren had been” put to bed in another room, 
but with an open door between, so that they 
could be heard talking busily among themselves. 
One and all’ seemed to have caught the in- 
fection from the fireside circle, and were out- 
vying each other in wild wishes and childish 
projects of what they would” do when they 
came to be men and women. At length a little 
boy, instead of addressing his brothers and sis- 
ters, called out to his’** mother. 

“T’ll tell you what I wish, mother,” cried he. 
“I want you and father and grandma’m, and 
all of us, and the stranger, too,” to start right 
away, and go and take a drink out of the basin 
of the Flume!” 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s no- 
tion’ of leaving a warm bed, and dragging 
them from a cheerful fire, to visit the basin of 
the Flume—a brook which tumbles over the” 
»recipice, deep within the Notch. The boy had 
hardly spoken when a wagon rattled along the 
road, and stopped a moment before the door. 
It’”* appeared to contain two or three men, who 
were cheering their hearts with the rough 
chorus of a song, which resounded, in broken 
notes, between” the cliffs, while the singers 
hesitated whether to continue their journey or 
put up here for the night. 

“Father,” said the girl, “they are calling’ 
you by name.” 

But the good man doubted whether they had 
really called him, and was unwilling to show 
himself too solicitous of gain by’ inviting 
people to patronize his house. He therefore 
did not hurry to the door; and the lash being 
soon applied, the travelers plunged into the” 
Notch, still singing and laughing, though their 
music and mirth came back drearily from the 
heart of the mountain. 

“There, mother!” cried the boy, again.”” 
“They'd have given us a ride to the Flume.” 

Again they laughed at the child’s pertinacious 
fancy for a nignt ramble. But it happened 
that™ a light cloud passed over the dauighter's 
spirit; she looked gravely into the fire, and drew 
a breath that was almost a sigh. It forced” 
its way, in spite of a little struggle to repress 
it. Then starting and blushing, she looked 
quickly round the circle, as if they had” caught 
a glimpse into her bosom. The stranger asked 
what che had been thinking of. 

“Nothing,” answered she, with a downcast 
smile. “Only ! felt®” lonesome just then.” 

“Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what 
is in other people’s hearts,” said he, half serious- 
ly. “Shall I tell” the secrets of yours? For 
I know what to think when a young girl shivers 
and complains of lonesomeness at her mother’s 
side. Shall I*™ put these feelings into words?” 
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“They would not be a girl's feelings any 
longer if they could be put into words,” re- 
plied the mountain nymph,” laughing, but 
avoiding his eye. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of 
love was springing in their hearts, so pure that 
it might”” blossom in Paradise, since it could 
not be matured on earth; for women worship 
such gentle dignity as his; and the proud, con- 
templative, yet kindly” soul is oftenest capti- 
vated by simplicity like hers. But while they 
spoke softly, and he was watching the happy 
sadness, the lightsome shadows, the shy” yearn- 
ings of a maiden’s nature, the wind through the 
Notch took a deeper and drearier sound, It 
seemed as the fanciful stranger said, like the** 
choral strain of the spirits of the blast, who in 
old Indian times had their dwelling among these 
mountains, and made their heights and re- 
cesses*” a sacred region. There was a wail 
along the road, as if a funeral were passing. To 
chase away the gloom—— (2421) 

(To be continued) 
eo) 
A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters 
—VIII 
Mr. D. G. Larson, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Dear Sir: 

In one ear and out the other. 

This is possibly true of a lot you have heard 
about C. and D. thread, but® what goes in one 
eye stays in the back of your head and this 
time to prove that ours is the best covering 
thread made” for buttonholes, we send you a 
specimen of the work it will do, instead of talk- 
ing about it. 

You can make as good a buttonhole™ as this 
in your factory with our thread, at one-fourth 
the cost of a hole worked with silk, and at ap- 
proximately the same cost’*® as one made with 
two hard-finished threads. 

You can prove this statement by trying sam- 
ples at our expense and it will pay you to’ do 
so. 

Fill in the inclosed postal and we will do the 
rest. 

Very truly yours, (141) 


Mr. James K. Brady, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Dear Sir: 

Our Mr. Smith left with you an art glass cata- 
log the last time he visited Lansing. We want 
to keep in close touch* with you on this par- 
ticular line for we feel that by working to- 
gether on this subject we will be able to give 
better value in® art glass than you have been 
able to obtain elsewhere. 

Art glass, like any other article, changes in 
style and the art glass to-day differs™ mate- 
rially from the art glass of five years ago. We 
are prepared to carry out any color scheme or 
design to conform with the architecture’ of 
the house, a point that is worthy of your con- 
sideration. 

The next time you have a particular job we 
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wish you would let us’ figure on the art glass 
and give you the benefit of our experience. 
Yours truly, (140) 


The R. N. Wilson Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: 

When you want a letter, an order, an invoice 
or any office record, you want it at once. 

It may mean a thousand dollars® to be able 
to find instantly Brown's quotation, Smith’s or- 
der, or the copy of Jones’ letter, for on this par- 
ticular sane may hinge an important” deci- 
s10n, 

You have perhaps already installed a filing 
system to take care of such problems, but is it 
thoroughly efficient—does it enable you to” get 
what you want when you want it—instantly? To 
meet the widespread interest in more efficient 
office methods we have issued an interesting 
booklet’ covering the field of vertical filing, of 
which we have made a specialty for many years 
and we shall be pleased to send you a™ copy 
without any obligation whatever on your part. 

Yours truly, (135) 


° 


The Question of Economy 

It is not any easy thing to practice economy 
in these days, for there probably never was a 
time when there were more or greater” entice- 
ments designed expressly to separate a man 
from his means. Undoubtedly there have al- 
ways been extravagant people—some of the 
world’s worst spendthrifts lived and® rioted 
many centuries ago—but the idea which we 
now express by the term “extravagance” could 
have had no general application up to a very™ 
recent period. When monef was so difficult to 
secure that the ordinary individual felt the need 
of looking twice at a penny before spending it,” 
the lessons of economy were more easily learned 
and more widely heeded. Since money com- 
menced to be more plentiful, however, ways in- 
numerable have been devised’* for helping the 
man of salary and the wage-earner to get rid of 
his surplus cash. 

If conditions have changed in this respect; if 
the markets are filled with a new and better 
class of goods to tempt us to wastefulness, the 
conditions of life are still as hard’ as ever 
they were and obedience to the law of economy 
is just as necessary. There may be times in 
life when it is difficult®® to believe that this is 
true. In the midst of the flood tide of success, 
there is little to make us remember that this 
prosperity** may not improbably wane. There 
is an inviolable law of nature that stipulates 
that there shall be no flood tide that is not fol- 
lowed by™ an ebb. Nature has her time of 
harvest and there is a time when nothing can 
be gathered. There is a day of sunshine and™ 
a day of rain. 

Every student of financial history knows that 
the same phenomena occur in the life of nations 
and with our own experiences’ of too recent 
date to be easily forgotten, we should realize 
how little a thing it takes to turn the financial 
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tide. During the last** panic—those dark, 
dreary days of depression when great institu- 
tions took refuge in bankruptcy and men of 
millions were impoverished—we should have 
learned the’ lesson that preparation for the 
winter of adversity is one of the first duties of 
man, 

So far as the rainy days are concerned, they” 
come to individuals just as they come to na- 
tions, and usually in both cases they are the re- 
sult of very slight causes. A slip on™ the ice 
—a draught of cold air—a tiny germ taken into 
the system at the wrong moment—or any one 
of a hundred mishaps™ may prove sufficient to 
put the quietus upon the earning ability of the 
most stalwart individual. 

It is not only because of the almost——— (449) 

(To be continued) 


How to Think 


The one thing everybody thinks he can do, 
and the one thing extremely few in fact can do, 
is to think. 

Most of our thinking™ is nothing but crude 
fancy. It is not the result of reason, but of 
imagination. 

Hence a few rules for real thinking may not 
come” amiss. 

The commonest bar to correct thought is Ego- 
tism. One who is not anxious and willing to 
learn from anybody at any time, is hopeless.” 
Genuine humility of mind is absolutely essential. 

You can have an honest opinion of but few 
things. Upon most matters you must be con- 
tent to’ suspend judgment. The opinions of 
a man who has a positive notion on every sub- 
ject mentioned are of no value. The wiser you 
become the™ more you realize that the sum of 
your ignorance will always infinitely outweigh 
the sum of your knowledge. 

The honest mind is the one which” sees 
clearly what it does and cannot know, and de- 
clines to declare judgment. 

Beware of believing a thing yee because 
it cannot be disproved. The'* fakers of the 
world thrive on people who say there may be 
something in it. You can’t disprove it. 

Your moods unconsciously influence your 
thoughts.” No one can say that his judgment 
is wholly unmoved by his feeling. The thing to 
do then is not to attempt the impossible accur- 
acy™ of thought unswayed by passion, but it 
is carefully to select those moods and emotions 
which your intelligence says are best. Allow 
these to affect™ you. Banish others. 

Hope, cheer, true love, saaity, health, opti- 
mism; you know these conduce to your efficiency 
and content. Despair, self-pity, vanity, fear, 
pessimism ;** you know the effect of these is in- 
variably morbid. Feelings are the invisible mas- 
ters of thought. Choose your masters! 

If you do this you will** not need to allow 
yourself to be hypnotized by some system of 
statements without provable facts. 

Allow no authority to coerce your opinion. 
Honest opinion™ is as automatic as a machine. 
It is determined by the weight of evidence, If 
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you allow any party, man or institution to tip 
the’ scales for you your opinion is of no value. 

Never allow your judgment to be forced by 
expediency; that is, never adopt an opinion be- 
cause” it is safe, because it is useful, or because 


it may “help” others. You may perform acts 
because they are expedient; but not form opin- 
ions. It is like bribing a judge. Consider only 
one point: What is the truth? 

The minute anything except truth influences 
the mind, that minute you“ become intellectual- 
ly dishonest. And there are hordes of »ple, 
intensely moral in other ways, who are rankly 
unethical in thought. They even boast of think- 
ing,” and believing statements, and of not un- 
derstanding them in the least. 

Real religion, which is a trust in goodness, 
a reverence for greatness and a recognition 
of the binding nature of the " =4 emotions, is 
not only not inconsistent with clear thought, but 
is necessary. 

There are many things in®” the realm of 
beauty and sentiment you can entertain, and 
they will do you good, provided you are careful 
to say you fancy so and™ so, and not that you 
know it or believe it. 

A good way to clear up a subject that is con- 
fused in your thought is*’ to write down suc- 
cinctly the various things that occur to you 
about it; then to go over your written sentences 
and see how much is™ truth and how much is 
fancy. 

Respect other people’s opinions, but do not 
adopt them unless they make good in your own 
mind. 

Keep your” judgment clean. Train it by re- 
lying on it and following it. Remember that 
you are only iy genye for that which con- 
vinces you that it is** the truth. Learn from 
all, listen to all, but be your own judge and 
master. (640) 


AY, 
set 


Style in Writing and How to Acquire It 
—(coneluded) 


——his thoughts,” but simply and _ solely 
in lieu of thoughts. R. L. Stevenson was one 
of the most graceful writers the world has 
known. He owed his* grace largely to the 
extreme care with which he revised every line 
he wrote. The grace of his work is the 
more graceful because*”’ it never makes ap- 
parent the processes by which it was arrived 
at. Parenthetically, one of the greatest living 
masters of terse, vigorous English is, in** my 
humble opinion, Mr. Robert Blatchford. His 
style is a positive inspiration. With Mr. 
Biatchford’s opinions one may agree or dis- 
agree. His words, when regarded”™” merely as 
vehicles for the conveyance of thought, are al- 
ways the right words. There are no other words 
in the language to convey exactly the™ same 
idea. It will pay you, and pay you well, to 
study Mr. Blatchford’s style. Whether or not 
you subscribe to his opinions is a“ matter for 
yourself to say. 

To sum up, my advice, given for just what 
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it is worth, is this: Use simple words, keep 
your sentences” short, have something to say, 
say it, stop talking; and, above all, be yourself. 
Dismiss utterly from your mind any thought of 
“style,” think only” of making your meaning 
clear and in due time you will have a style. It 
will be your very own style, too. And that, I°* 
take it, is exactly what you are aiming at. 
Finally, don’t expect to get there in a day. 
The job you are tackling is not™ altogether 
the simplest job in the world. I have known 
simpler. However, keep on trying. Little 
strokes fell great oaks. By trying the Greeks 
reached’ Troy. And by writing you will learn 
to write. (2684)—John A. Morris, in the Gregg 
Shorthand Magazine. 


oO 


Banking Opportunities for Women 

Miss Naomi nm, a is the name of a young 
woman who began her business career as a ste- 
nographer in a California bank at the modest™ 
salary of $10 a week. Miss Tompkins was a 
good stenographer, but she did not stop at that. 
She made a study of the” banking business and 
showed such aptitude for the work that pres- 
ently they made her the bank's bookkeeper. 
From that position she rose to be a™ teller, then 
assistant cashier, and now she has been made 
cashier and virtual manager of the bank. This 
meteoric rise took just five years to” accom- 
plish. 

The wonder is not that women have entered 
the banking business but that they have entered 
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it so late, for most of the positions™ a bank 
has to offer, women have rather special quali- 
fications. For positions of responsibility many 
women could qualify if they were encouraged. 
Women’s colleges would” doubtless be glad to 
introduce courses in money and finance for the 
benefit of students wishing to enter this field. 

One of the things a™ visitor to Finland al- 
ways notices is that the banks are almost en- 
tirely in the hands of women. All the tellers’ 
and cashiers’ windows frame women's™ faces— 
very bright and attractive ones as a rule—and 
nowhere in the world are you better or more 
courteously served than in these Finnish™ 
banks. If you ask a citizen why they have 
turned their banks over to the management of 
women he will probably reply, “Why not?” 
That™ is the answer a Finnish man always 
makes when you question any phase of man and 
woman equality in his country. Why not women 
in** banks? They are quick and active, and 
they are even more honest than men. The work 
makes no extraordinary claim on physical 
strength or nervous™ energy. 

That is the queer way they reason in Finland. 
They throw every field open to men and women 
on equal terms. You see men’ scrubbing office 
buildings and women carrying hods and sweep- 
ing the streets. When a law which the Finns 
can’t change bars a woman from any job, she 
can get it, if she deserves it, by asking for an 
“exemption from sex.” They are great Caitovers 
in efficiency, the Finns. (373)—Rheta Childe 
Dorr, in the New York Evening Mail. 
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